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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipioe 
teliing  unbiatted  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tellt  the  erimet  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  handt  of  the  law;  if  he  tellt  them  of  virtuet,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attackt  him  with  tlander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  may  ge  on  fearlets.—DK  Fok. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  refusal  to  publish  Mr.  Cave’s  report, 
“out  of  respect  for  the  wishes  of  the  Khedive,”  who 
regarded  the  information  he  had  supplied  to  Mr.  Cave 
as  being  “  of  a  confidential  character,”  is  so  astounding 
a  surprise  that  little  room  is  left  for  doing  anything  but 
“  stare  and  gasp.”  It  has,  of  course,  produced  a  panic 
in  Egyptian  securities,  for  only  one  construction  can  be 
put  upon  such  reticence.  But  is  this  a  way  to  manage 
public  business  ?  What  was  Mr.  Cave  sent  out  for  ? 
If  the  Government  were  really  ignorant  till  the  report 
came  firom  the  hands  of  the  printers  of  what  Mr.  Cave 
had  been  doing,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  revelations  he  had 
been  receiving,  their  conduct  in  not  making  this  fact 
thoroughly  intelligible  to  the  public  has  been  nothing 
short  of  criminal.  There  may  have  been  no  official 
precedent  for  taking  the  public  into  their  confidence, 
but  there  was  no  precedent  either  for  their  interference  in 
the  financial  affairs  of  Egypt.  They  knew  the  construc¬ 
tion  that  the  public  were  putting  on  Mr.  Cave’s  mission, 
and  to  be  bound  by  red-tape  considerations  in  the  face 
of  this  knowledge  showed  an  unscrupulousness  or 
a  silliness  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the 
management  of  our  national  affairs.  In  any  other 
country,  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  could  not  escape 
the  suspicion  of  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  this 
astounding  announcement.  Can  the  Khedive,  or  the 
people  about  him,  be  held  to  be  equally  above  sus¬ 
picion  ?  A  strict  inquiry  will  have  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Disraeli’s  intention  to  refuse  the  production 
of  the  report  was  known  on  the  Stock  Exchange  before 
it  was  communicated  to  the  House,  and  the  Government 
will  have  to  explain  more  precisely  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  the  eimct  scope  and  purport  of  Mr.  Cave’s 
mission.  This  can  be  little  consolation  to  the  victims 
of  their  spirited  step  within  the  circle  of  stock-jobbing 
influences,  but  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  the  country 
to  have  them  called  to  account. 


We  like  the  humour  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  last  speech  on 
the  Royal  Titles  Bill — the  courage,  whether  Dutch  or 
Semitic,  that  could  venture  on  such  a  piece  of  maudlin 
incoherence  ;  but  there  is  not  much  else  to  admire  in  it. 
If,  by  the  same  authority  by  which  Mr.  Disraeli  pro¬ 
poses  to  exclude  the  title  of  Empress  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  he  could  confine  his  speech  within  our  own 
borders,  retain  it  solely  for  home  consumption,  there 
would  be  less  cause  to  regret  it.  We  might  smile  at 
the  intentionally  comic  parts  of  it,  and  laugh  boister¬ 
ously  at  the  intentionally  serious  passages,  if  we  could 
keep  it  all  to  ourselves.  The  Titles  Bill  is  a  ridiculous 
business,  and  should  be  treated  ridiculously.  But  it 


detracts  considerably  from  our  enjoyment  of  the  joke 
that  it  turns  partly  against  ourselves.  Foreign  nations 
cannot  be  expected  to  see  quite  in  the  same  way  the  fun 
of  proposing  to  check  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia  by  calling  Queen  Victoria  Empress  of  India, 
Empress  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  folly  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  mistake  in  passing,  at 
the  end  of  his  speech,  out  of  the  nursery  vein,  as  Mr. 
Lowe  called  it,  with  which  he  began.  He  should  have 
put  his  peroration  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
two  high  personages.  “  ‘  My  Papa  is  an  Emperor,  and 
your  Mamma  is  only  a  Queen,  and  he  will  be  at  Calcutta 
in  a  twinkling.’  ‘  But  my  Mamma  is  the  Great  Mogul, 
and  she  will  get  herself  called  an  Empress,  and  then 
your  Papa  will  never  be  able  to  get  to  Calcutta.  Our 
soldiers  will  beat  him.  Ha  !  Ha !  ’ 


In  Servia,  matters  have  suddenly  assumed  once  more 
a  threatening  aspect.  While  Prince  Nikita  of  Monte¬ 
negro  has  sent  three  commissioners  to  Grahovo  to  impress 
upon  the  Herzegovinian  insurgents  the  necessity  or  lay¬ 
ing  down  arms,  war  against  Turkey  is  now  again  the 
parole  at  Belgrad.  The  Old  Conservative  Vidovdan^  the 
Young  Conservative  iScAttmodya,  and  the  Liberal  Istoky  all 
call  out  for  a  declaration  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Radical  Oslohodjenje  now  preaches  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  revolutionary 
change  at  home.  A  Hungarian  paper,  the  Kelet  Nepe, 
edited  by  a  former  Austrian  Consul  at  Belgrad,  professes 
to  know  the  Servian  plan  of  campaign.  According  to  it, 
the  main  body  of  the  Servian  army,  under  General  Zacb, 
would  place  itself  near  Alexinacz,  at  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 
General  Nicolich  would  endeavour,  with  15,000  men,  to 
cross  the  Drina  and  to  enter  Bosnian  territory,  whilst 
Colonel  Alimpich  would  push  throi^h  the  defiles  in  the 
direction  of  Novi-  Yaros.  The  priest  Csarko  would  conduct 
theguerilla'warfare.  Meanwhile  Turkey  has|again  concen¬ 
trated  considerable  forces  near  Nisch,  ready  for  a  march 
into  Servia.  At  Cattaro,  we  learn,  a  Russian  Agency 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Wounded  has  sent  large  orders  to 
St.  Petersburg,  in  view  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
Prince  Milan,  who,  according  to  an  informant  of  ours, 
remains  in  strict  seclusion  from  fear  of  an  attack  upon 
his  life,  also  stands  in  fear  of  an  insurrection  which 
would  place  the  Montenegrin  Chief,  or  the  Kara-Geor- 
giewitch  Pretender,  on  the  Servian  throne.  Thus  all 
is  confusion  and  uncertainty. 


By  a  majority  of  sixty-one,  the  Minghetti  Cabinet  has 
been  overthrown — apparently  on  Budget  questions,  but 
in  reality  from  larger  political  motives.  The  new 
Ministry  belongs  to  the  advanced  Left ;  and  its  Premier, 
M.  Depretis,  is  the  representative  of  a  more  energetic 
anti-Vaticanist  policy  than  M.  Minghetti  pursued.  There 
is  good  ground  to  assume  that  the  Italian  Government 
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preaching  the  gospel  of  more  water  for  the  Metropolis 
for  the  last  forty*  years ;  why  has  Government  after 
Government  not  only  declined  to  make  provision  for  a 
better  supply — that  they  might  consider  beyond  their 
province — but  connived  at  the  rejection  of  various 
practicable  schemes  that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
House  ?  The  reason  is  only  too  notorious  and  scan¬ 
dalous.  When  Lord  Palmerston  was  pressed  about  the 
Board  of  Health  measure  he  answered  in  his  frank 
way  : — “  That  Metropolitan  water  measure  is  no  doubt 
a  very  good  measure ;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  the  chairmen 
of  two  of  the  water  companies  and  other  directors  are 
supporters  of  my  Government.”  The  present  Govern¬ 
ment  are  in  a  similar  difficulty.  A  Bill  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis  has 
been  lying  on  the  table  of  the  House  for  two  sessions, 
and  seems  likely  to  lie  there  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
sessions.  Before  Mr.  Disraeli  came  into  office  he 
promised  to  support  this  Bill,  or  at  least  the  principle 
of  it ;  but  there  are  about  forty  shareholders  of 
London  Water  Companies  in  Parliament ;  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  is  a  •  large  shareholder  in  the  New  River 
Company,  of  which  he  was  chairman  till  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Cabinet,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son;  and  Mr.  Coope,  who  gave  notice  of  opposition 
to  the  Bill  last  year,  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  East 
London  Water  Company.  If  Mr.  Cross  really  believes, 
what  everybody  knows,  that  property  and  life  in  the 
metropolis  are  daily  exposed  to  fearful  dangers  from  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water,  that  any  hour  a  favourable 
accident  may  give  our  good  servant  fire  the  npper  hand 
with  results  too  appalling  to  think  of,  a  grave  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  upon  him  if  he  allows  petty  “  interests  ”  to 
stand  between  legislation  and  the  necessary  precau¬ 
tions. 


will  henceforth  deal  firmly  with  the  Pope’s  pretensions. 
Among  the  names  of  those  mentioned  as  members  of 
the  Depretis  Cabinet  is  that  of  Niootera,  an  advanced 
Radical,  of  whom  Mazziiii  at  one  time  thought  as  his 
successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Propa- 
ganda. 


The  Government  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  of  last 
Session  proposed  to  make  the  system  of  advance  notes 
illegal,  but  the  proposal  was  subsequently  withdrawn  as 
an  interference  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract. 
The  resolution  which  Mr.  Gorst  moved  on  Thursday 
would  probably  attain  something  like  the  abolition  of 
the  advance  note  system  by  indirect  means,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  Government  have  declared  their 
willingness  to  amend  the  present  Bill  in  the  sense  which 
Mr.  Gorst  recommends.  If  seamen  were  no  longer 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  breach  of  contract,  unless 
it  involved  danger  to  life  or  injury  to  the  ship,  ship¬ 
owners  would  be  deprived  of  the  security  upon  which 
they  now  issue  advance  notes.  Under  the  existing 
law,  a  seaman  may  bo  arrested  without  a  warrant,  and 
imprisoned  for  ten  weeks,  if  he  neglects  or  refuses,  with¬ 
out  reasonable  cause,  to  join  his  ship,  or  is  absent  from 
his  ship  twenty-four  hours  before  sailing.  As  long  as 
the  shipowner  has  this  power  to  enforce  service,  he  is 
safe  to  pay  a  seaman’s  wages  in  advance  as  recklessly  as 
he  pleases.  Mr.  Gorst  does  not  propose  that  a  recalci¬ 
trant  seaman  should  bo  exempt  from  any  penalty  what¬ 
ever,  but  he  proposes  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Labour  Acts,  as  amended  last  Session,  to  seamen,  and  to 
make  the  shipowner’s  remedy  for  a  breach  of  contract 
civil  and  not  criminal,  fine  and  not  imprisonment. 


A  letter  from  Mr.  Sayce,  in  the  Academy  of  last  week, 
illustrates  a  danger  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  Bill  to  which 
we  drew  attention  when  he  made  his  introductory 
speech.  Mr.  Sayce  is  so  delighted  with  Lord  Salisbury 
for  condemning  “idle  Fellowships”  and  recognising 
“  research,”  that  he  declares  the  Bill  “  ought  to  be 
received  with  unqualified  satisfaction.”  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  concessions  to  “  research  ” 
would  act  as  a  sop  to  one  class  of  reformers,  intent  at 
all  hazards  upon  realising  their  own  particular  schemes  ; 
and  this  hasty  acceptance  of  the  Bill  without  looking  it 
in  the  month  shows  how  effectually  the  sop  is  likely  to 
work.  At  the  meeting  of  Convocation  on  Tuesday 
the  approval  of  the  Bill  was  by  no  means  so  un¬ 
qualified.  Exception  was  taken  to  the  duration  of  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners,  but  the  most  important 
amendment  suggested  was  that  the  Colleges  should 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  against 
any  proposed  statutes  of  the  Commissioners  on  “grounds 
of  policy  ”  as  well  as  “  grounds  of  legal  invalidity.” 
Considering  the  powers  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
Commissioners,  whose  names  Lord  Salisbury  has  promised 
to  publish  on  Monday  next,  an  appeal  on  the  grounds  of 
legal  invalidity  could  not  have  a  very  extensive  scope. 
We  are  surprised  that  Convocation  did  not  couple  with 
this  demand  a  prayer  for  an  extension  of  the  time 
offered  to  the  Colleges  in  which  to  prepare  their  own 
schemes  of  reform.  They  should  remind  Lord  Salisbury 
of  the  protests  made  by  the  Conservatives  when  the  Bill 
of  1854  was  under  discussion,  against  interfering  with 
the  self-government  of  the  Colleges.  Somebody  ought 
ho  move  for  a  Return  of  the  requests  for  liberty  to  reform 
themselves  which  have  been  sent  up  by  Colleges  of  both 
Universities  to  the  Pnvy  Council  within  the  last  two 
years,  and  which  have  been  declined  on  the  ground  that 
the  Government  meant  to  take  the  Universities  in  hand 
themselves. 


The  death  of  Colonel  Charles  Cornwallis'  Chesney  is 
equally  regrettable  and  unexpected.  Colonel  Chesney 
was  one  of  the  modern  school  of  scientific  military  men 
who  have  made  in  our  day  such  valuable  contributions 
to  periodical  literature.  A  good  writer,  deeply  read  in 
the  literature  of  his  profession  and  in  general  political 
history,  and  an  accomplished  linguist.  Colonel  Chesney 
was  a  very  useful  analyst  and  epitomiser  of  military  his¬ 
tory.  He  was  not  the  equal  of  hia  brother,  the  present  head 
of  the  Cooper’s  Hill  College,  either  as  an  author  or  as  a 
practical  man  ;  he  could  not  have  written  either  ‘  Indian 
Polity,*  or  the  ‘  Battle  of  Dorking.*  Yet  his  work  was 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  His  well-known 
letters  in  the  Times,  signed  “  A  Student  of  History,** 
contained  perhaps  his  most  valuable  criticisms.  But 
his  more  elaborate  works  deserve  remembrance.  He 
has  given  in  his  ‘  Waterloo  Lectures  *  the  best  accessible 
popular  account,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  of  the 
great  campaign  of  1815,  and  he  did  as  much  for  the 
military  reputation  of  Lee.  His  ‘  Military  Biographies,* 
collected  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  many  current  magazines,  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  young  soldier  who  wishes  to  study  his 
profession  earnestly.  _ 


Dr.  Parker  is  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  an  article 
in  the  Examiner  of  the  11th  instant,  entitled  “The 
Complete  Clerical  Letter- writer.”  We  never  for  a 
moment  intended  to  throw  discredit  upon  Dr.  Parker’s 
“  character  and  standing  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  ;** 
nor  is  there  anything  in  the  article  which,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  justifies  such  an  assumption,  or  entitles  Dr.  Parker 
to  speak  of  it  as  “ruffianly.”  We  simply  intended  to 
express  our  conviction  that,  in  the  face  of  the  disagree¬ 
ment  of  the  jury  in  the  Beecher-Tilton  case,  a  vote  of 
sympathy  and  confidence  in  the  Reverend  Mr.  Beecher 
was  injudicious.  Had  Mr.  Beecher  been  acquitted,  such 
a  vote  might  have  been  excusable.  Dr.  Parker’s  hasty 
letter  to  us  leaves  us  no  resource  but  to  thus  publicly 
explain  that  our  article  merely  reflected  upon  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  discretion  as  a  public  man.  His  “  character 
and  standing  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  **  are,  we 
need  hardly  add,  well  known,  and  command  deserved 
esteem  and  respect. 


In  Tuesday’s  debate  on  the  Fire  Bi 
provisions  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the 
Cross  made  a  very  notable  admission.  ‘ 
they  wanted,”  he  said,  “  for  extinguisl 
water,  and  he  thought  the  supply  of  wt 
for  that  purpose  was  quite  inadequate, 
blame  for  tnis  ?  Mr.  Edwin  Chadv 
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THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Suez  may  be 
taken  as  the  termination  of  his  Indian  tour,  and  we  are 
not  at  all  indisposed  to  concur  in  attaching  a  certain 
importance  to  that  tour,  although  perhaps  not  exactly 
in  the  way  and  spirit  of  some  of  our  contemporaries. 
We  are  aware  that  the  most  popular  course  we  could 
take  would  be  to  join  in  glorifying  what  some  people  are 
bent  on  exalting  into  an  event  of  national,  if  not  world¬ 
wide,  significance.  The  nation  is  invited  to  look  upon 
the  Prince’s  tour,  made  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
the  climate  of  India  is  as  fine  as  the  finest  in  the  world, 
in  the  light  of  a  great  labour  undertaken  and  carried 
out  on  public  grounds.  No  courtier  would  rejoice  more 
than  we  to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales  really  show  an 
interest  in  public  affairs.  Pitt  was  Chancellor  of  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  a  few  months  later  Prime  Minister,  more 
than  ten  years  before  he  was  as  old  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  now.  Yet  courtiers  tell  us  that  His  Royal 
Highness  is  young,  and  persons  of  much  greater  weight 
than  courtiers  add  that  under  constitutional  forms  of 
government  it  would  be  hazardous  for  the  Prince  to 
interfere  when  great  interests  are  involved.  That  it 
would  be  injudicious  to  interfere  as  between  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  between  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Mr.  Miall,  we  grant ;  and  we  are  free 
to  confess  that,  whatever  the  sympathies  of  the  Prince 
may  be,  he  has  not,  after  the  example  of  previous  reigns, 
vexed  the  nation  by  attempting  to  form  a  Prince’s  Party 
as  against  the  Government  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
public  have  heard  occasionally  of  his  presence  in  Par¬ 
liament  when  the  fate  of  parties  was  in  the  balance,  and 
more  frequently  the  sympathies  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  His  Royal  Highness  included,  have 
been  supposed  to  lean  to  this  or  that  measure  or  policy. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  avoided  the 
meshes  of  mere  party  warfare,  to  the  credit  of  his  good 
sense. 

What  a  wretched  thing,  however,  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that  the  heir  to  the  throne,  of  England  has  no 
occupation  in  England  higher  than  pigeon-shooting  or 
hunting  in  the  country,  or  ogling  opera  dancers  and 
selecting  as  favourites  men  whose  names  are  of  ques¬ 
tionable  repute  in  London  !  What  a  still  more  wretched 
thing  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  he  could  not  carry 
better  men  out  with  him  from  England  to  India,  or 
that  in  India  itself  there  would  be  little  to  telegraph  or 
record  save  hunting  and  gala-making !  There  have,  it 
is  true,  been  a  few  good  features  in  the  tour.  The 
inspection — very  kindly  and  gracious,  we  rejoiced  to  see 
— of  the  brave  native  veterans  of  the  Mutiny  was  worth 
much.  The  review  of  the  troops  at  Delhi  was  also  really 
valuable,  for  it  would  give  more  than  transient  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  soldiers  of  whom  Sir  William  Napier  well  says, 
“  They  may  be  private,  but  they  never  are  *  common  ’ 
soldiers,”  a  phrase  worthy  of  the  gallant  Napiers.  The 
royal  demeanour  of  the  Prince  towards  Scindia,  himself 
a  thorough  soldier,  was  invaluable,  and  we  would  not  by 
a  word  detract  from  its  importance.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  business  of  the  tour  was  sport  and 
amusement,  and  the  usefril  incidents  the  mere  filling-np 
of  the  picture.  What  really  has  the  Prince  seen  of  the 
country  ?  What  of  its  great  monuments  of  the  past, 
what  of  the  teeming  life  of  the  present  time  P  The 
Daves  of  Elephanta,  the  Taj,  the  Marble  Palaces,  of 
course  he  saw.  The  famous  Ridge  at  Delhi,  the 
memorable  ruined  Gates,  the  Residency,  the  Baghs  at 
Lucknow,  the  Sacred  Well  at  Cawnpore,  could  not  be 
passed  over.  Did  any  Prince,  however,  ever  go  over 
historic  portions  of  his  future  dominions  with  so  little 
outward  regard  for  records  so  marvellous  as  mementoes 
of  past  ages  that  philosophers  and  historians — nay,  all 
grave  and  calm  observers — stand  amazed  at  the  very 
sight  of  them,  or  with  so  few  ‘  opportunities  for  seeing 
below  the  surface  of  the  curious  sea  of  human  life  which 
renders  India  unlike  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?  The 
native  newspapers,  in  Calcutta,  at  all  events,  say  that 
the  intelligent  natives  of  Bengal  never  came  in  contact 
with  the  Prince  at  all.  We  wonder  if  His  Royal  High¬ 


ness  knows  anything  of  the  sort  of  men  they  are  who 
were  thus  pass^  over.  There  are  among  them  some  of 
the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  the  world.  When 
an  Indian  address  some  time  ago  was  presented  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Fawcett’s  election  at  Brighton,  a  young 
Hindoo,  then  at  Cambridge,  was  called  upon  to  speak, 
quite  unexpectedly,  and  without  the  slightest  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Fawcett  has  since  de¬ 
clared  that  there  were  not  half-a-dozen  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  could  have  made  such 
a  speech,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  Mr.  Bright’s  best  speeches,  he  never  heard  a  more 
simple,  telling,  finished  appeal,  to  any  body  of  men.  The 
rule  laid  down  in  India  has  been  as  was  predicted  when 
the  public  knew  who  were  to  be  the  Prince’s  associates 
on  his  tour.  He  fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  members 
of  the  Government,  whose  first  duty  it  was  to  prevent 
his  being"  “  bored.”  There  was  an  evident  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  arrangements  must  ”  fit ;  ”  that  what  His 
Royal  Highness  wished  to  see  he  should  see ;  that  what 
he  wished  explained  should  be  explained  ;  that  sugges¬ 
tions  should  be  made  with  delicacy,  and  not  repeated ; 
in  short,  that  there  should  be  a  gala  fit  for  a  Prince,  and 
on  a  scale  of  unequalled  grandeur.  We  do  not  blame 
the  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  or  the  able  military 
officers  of  India.  We  lay  the  blame  on  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Royal  tour.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  of  course, 
is  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  but  a  statesman  or 
two  of  the  first  position — say,  for  instance.  Lord  Derby, 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bourke,  with 
one  or  two  men  like  Professor  Max  Muller  and  above 
all  Sir  Henry  Maine — would  have  converted  the  tour 
into  an  affair  of  State,  and  made  it  worthy  of  Mr, 
Disraeli’s  ”  high  policy.”  This,  it  may  be  said,  would 
have  been  tedious  work  for  the  Prince,  or  might  perhaps 
have  been  calculated  to  divert  attention  from  him.  It 
need  have  been  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  would 
have  taken  from  his  shoulders  those  affairs  of  State 
which  we  maintain  it  was  necessary  to  consider,  and  no 
man  in  England,  however  eminent,  would  have  diverted 
any  proper  attention  from  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

We  do  not  care  now  to  enter  upon  the  question  for 
which  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  evidently  been 
preparing  us,  of  an  application  for  a  supplemental  grant, 
or  upon  the  nature  of  the  presents  made  and  received 
by  the  Prince.  We  have  an  idea  that  the  good  name  of 
England  is  vitally  concerned  in  those  presents,  and  that 
if  it  is  unwise  and  unpatriotic  in  a  private  Englishman 
to  receive  undue  presents  in  India  it  can  hardly  be 
patriotic  and  wise  in  a  Prince  to  do  so.  Still,  this  is 
not  the  moral  we  wish  at  present  to  draw  from  the 
Royal  tour.  The  Prince  has  been  splendidly  received. 
Everything  that  a  lavish  generosity  could  devise  has 
been  plac^  at  his  service.  We  should  like  to  deepen 
the  lesson  that  for  this  generosity  some  honourable 
return  is  required.  Before  long  we  trust  the  Prince  of 
Wales  will  be  the  host  to  several  Native  Princes,  and 
that  native  gentlemen  of  culture  and  influence  will  be 
invited  to  England  and  have  reasons  to  believe  before 
leaving  that  we  are  not,  as  many  of  them  now  suppose, 
an  utterly  selfish  people.  We  have  not,  of  course,  any 
idea  that  the  income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  largo 
as  it  is,  would  be  adequate  to  entertainments  such 
as  he  has  had  in  India.  But  there  are  Princes 
in  India  whom  the  nation  would  be  pleased  to  enter¬ 
tain,  and  if  the  wealthier  members  of  the  aristocracy 
even  intend  to  act  up  to  the  duties  of  their  high 
position,  there  ought  to  be  no  lack  of  hosts  in  England 
for  men  of  real  mark  from  India.  The  Dukes  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  of  Cambridge,  of  Westminster,  of  Devonshire,  of 
Argyll,  ought  to  stand  to  India  in  the  light  of  English 
princes.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  (who  probably  will  claim 
the  next  Marquisate)  could  entertain  Princes  like  a 
Prince,  and  never  feel  himself  any  the  poorer.  Earl 
Russell,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Derby,  or  Mr.  Gladstone, 
would  command  respect  as  the  host  of  any  Prince  in 
India.  A  few  days  with  the  representative  of  some 
great  English  interest — say,  for  instance.  Air.  Walter,  of 
the  Times — would  be  a  reminiscence  which  Scindia,  or 
Holkar,  or  Jung  Bahadoor,  would  remember  in  the  midst 
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in  the  nation’s  affairs?  We  do  not  mean  that  he  onght‘to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Stoke-npon- 
Trent,  or  to  make  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to 
interfere  with  party  politics.  There  are  politics  which' 
party  never  touches,  and  these  His  Royal  HighnesS' 
might  influence  like  a  Prince.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot 
follow  Mr.  Disraeli’s  example,  and  speak  these  words^ 
with  bated  breath,  as  befits  the  mention  of  Egbert’s 
royal  line,  but  somehow  we  cannot.  Mr.  Carlyle  tells 
us  that,  when  Mary  the  Queen  asked  John  Knox  who 
he  was  who  dared  to  speak  so  to  the  Majesty  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  stem  theologian  replied,  **  A  subject  of  Scot¬ 
land,  madam ;  ”  and,  whether  the  advice  of  John  Knox, 
could  or  could  not  have  been  taken,  certain  it  is  that 
he  spoke  trath  that  Mary  never  heard  elsewhere.  Wo. 
do  not  know  that  the  Church  of  England  is  more  to 
blame  than  any  other  Church  in  power.  It  was  a  Non- 
conformist  divine  who,  praying  for  the  Republican, 
potentate,  Richard  Cromwell,  said,  Make  him  the 
brightness  of  his  father’s  glory,  and  the  express  imago 
of  his  person.”  Still,  if  the  Established  Church,  with 
all  its  boasted  charity  and  scholarliness,  has  any  duty  to 
the  Crown,  it  has  the  duty  of  telling  the  Prince  of 


of  his  armies,  and,  in  the  instance  we  have  given,  would 
value  as  a  recognition  by  that  power  of  the  Press  which 
is  felt  into  the  recesses  of  Nepaul.  Assuredly  the  tour 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  cannot  properly  end  with  His 
Royal  Highness’s  return  to  England.  If  it  is  to  have 
any  value,  the  Princes  and  others  must  come  here  and  go 
away  again  pleased,  not  only  with  the  power  but  also 
with  the  delicacy  and  cordiality  of  Englishmen.  Is  it 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  some  of  the  great  towns  of 
tne  United  Kingdom— Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Leeds,  Dublin — to  be  to  Scindia  the  Prince,  or  Sir 
Salar  Jung  the  Minister,  what  the  Princes  of  India  have 
been  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  Of  course  Manchester 
would  not  invite  a  Prince  to  talk  to  him  of  cotton,  or 
Leeds  to  present  an  address  on  wool.  If  the  guest  of 
the  Sovereign  became  the  guest  of  the  City,”  and  then 
of  Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  ordinary  politeness  would  secure 
him  from  addresses  on  trade  or  missions,  or  the  value 
of  Dublin  stout.  Yet  all  the  same  would  the  wide  and 
beneficial  interests  of  commerce  be  secured.  If  we  intend 
to  keep  India,  we  shall  have  to  step  beyond  a  narrow  in¬ 
sular  policy.  If  this  is  impossible,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  visit  of  the  Prince  not  only  will  not 
be  for  good  but  will  have  been  for  great  evil.  Instead 
of  playing  with  Mr.  Disraeli’s  “  high  policy  ”  of  making 
the  Queen  a  Padishah,  we  might  act  after  the  practical 
manner  of  which  we  talk  so  much  as  “  English,”  and 
secure  on  the  basis  of  a  splendid,  if  not  in  the  necro* 
manner’s  sense,  a  ”  high,”  policy,  the  permanent  interests 
of  England  and  India. 

We  sincerely  trust — and  the  expression,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  is  not  inopportune — that  no  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  tour  will  bo  laid,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the 
revenues  of  India.  Of  course  we  do  not  refer  to  such 
cost  as  the  entertainment  of  the  Prince  involved,  but  to 

treasure-chest  ”  of  the  tour. 


Wales,  on  his  return  from  lands  where  ancient  races  are 
struggling  almost  blindly  into  new  civilisations  and  new 
faiths,  that  England  expects  from  him  the  aims  of  a. 
man  at  the  head  of  that  larger  English  society  which  is 
confined  to  no  West  End,  but  includes  both  rich  and 
poor.  We  must  candidly  confess  that  we  have  looked 
in  vain  for  anything  like  public  duty  in  the  Indian 
tour,  and  we  fancy  that  we  express  the  feeling 
of  the  large  body  of  the  nation.  We  plead  guilty 
to  the  most  barbarous  apathy  as  to  whether  His 
Royal  Highness  killed  or  failed  to  kill  a  tiger,  or  as 
to  whether  General  or  Mr.  Somebody  was  or  was  not 
wofully  disappointed  that  loyal  devotedness  could  not 
track  for  the  Prince  a  real  lair.  But  if  the  Prince 
cares  to  rule  over  an  educated  rather  than  an  ignorant 
people,  and  will  lend  his  influence  and  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  avoiding  disputed  details;  if  he  will  make  First 
Lords  to  feel  that  he  too  has  an  eye  on  the  fleet ;  if  he 
care  to  show  that  he  is  proud  of  colonies  planted  by 
the  energies  of  Englishmen,  that  he  sympathises  with, 
the  difficulties  of  Irishmen,  and  would  do  something 
to  make  Ireland  really  a  source  of  strength,  as  it  toa 
often  is  a  source  of  weakness,  to  the  kingdom — that,  in 
short,  he  takes  the  interest  of  the  chief  of  a  nation  in 
that  nation’s  affairs — then  the  nation,  too,  will  take  a  great 
interest  in  his  doings,  and  believe  that  it  is  likely  some 
day  to  have  at  once  a  constitutional  and  a  real  King. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  as  well  for  the  Monarchy  that 
the  Heir-Apparent  has  as  yet  shown  no  desire  to  ap¬ 
proach  that  ideal. 


that  which  fell  on  the  “ 

That  Lord  Northbrook’s  liberality  would  go  far  beyond 
what’  his  position  as  host  demanded  we  have  no 
doubt ;  but  still  there  must  be  demands  for  which,  if 
Dr.  Russell  was  right  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tour,  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  to  prepare.  We 
hope  the  principle  will  be  laid  down,  unalterably,  that 
no  demand  will  bo  made  on  India.  It  would  be  a  most 
unpopular  beginning  of  the  new  Viceroyalty.  In  fun¬ 
damentals  there  is  little  to  fear.  We  have  a  conviction, 
for  instance,  that  Lord  Lytton  will  make  a  good  Viceroy, 
and  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  that  he 
enter  on  his  duties  without  any  drawback.  Not  even, 
we  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  Manchester 
will  he  forget  Lord  Lawrence’s  forcible,  pointed,  unan¬ 
swerable  assertion  that  any  indirect  tax  in  India  is  better 
than  direct  taxation.  Lord  Salisbury  will  hardly,  in  the 
light  of  what  has  transpired,  leave  any  doubt  as  to  his 
determination  to  govern  India  in  India,  while  maintaining 
the  healthy  check  of  the  Government  at  home,  checked 
in  its  turn  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  high  policy,  and  we  shall  not  touch  it  farther. 
The  simple  matter  of  business  before  us  is  that  we  do  not 
repeat  the  gross  blunder  we  made  when  we  called  upon 
India  to  pay  for  entertaining  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  If 
that  lesson  was  not  marked  enough,  we  deserve  to  have 
no  more  lessons  this  side  of  a  great  collap.se.  We  are 
not  arguing  in  the  interest  of  any  party. 

If  England  to  herself  do  prove  but  true, 

Mr.  Disraeli  may,  for  aught  we  care,  weave  schemes  for 
Padishahs  till  his  brain  reel  again  under  the  awful 
weight  of  dignities  which  ho  presumes  to  mention  with 
tongue  of  common  clay.  The  subject  before  us  is  alto¬ 
gether  unconnected  with  political  thimble-rigging.  It 
is  one  on  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  business 
men,  or  men  of  education,  in  the  kingdom,  would  agree 
with  us,  that  the  course  of  the  Government  is  clear  and 
admits  of  no  deviation.  The  spirit  of  some  parts  of 
India,  gloss  the  fact  over  as  we  may,  is  not  at  present  of 
the  best ;  and  statesmen  will  regard  and  watch  what  they 
may  sooner  tlian  some  suppose  be  called  upon  to 
control. 

Is  it  too  much  also  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  returning  from  tne  grandest  of  all  his  grand 
tours,  will  come  with  a  disposition  to  take  areally  royal  part 


OUR  IMPERIAL  POLICY. 

It  is  now  an  open  secret  why  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  let  the 
Royal  Titles  alone.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  as  yet  pretend 
to  know  all  the  stages  in  the  gestation  of  his  Bill  before 
it  saw  the  light  of  Parliament.  Who  or  what  first  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Queen  that  the  jewels  of  her  old  crown  had 
lost  their  splendour,  and  that  she  should  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  to  give  them  a  more  fashionable  setting,  whether  it 
is  an  old  idea  of  Baron  Stockmar’s,  or  an  idea  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  recent  alliances  of  our  Royal  Family, 
must  be  left  to  the  Grevilles  of  the  present  Court  to  dis¬ 
close,  w'hen  it  can  be  done  with  propriety.  Perhaps 
Mr.  John  Lemoinne  is  well  informed  when  he  says  that 
the  object  of  the  new  title  is  to  settle  certain  questions 
of  precedence  which  have  been  apples  of  discord  in  the 
Royal  Family.  Perhaps  this  theory  is  too  obvious^ to  be 
true.  It  will  no  doubt  be  an  interesting  chapter  in 
Royal  history  when  it  is  written.  Meanwhile,  it  has 
been  semi-officially  announced  that  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not 
introduce  the  enabling  Bill  of  his  own  motion,  but  at  the 
express  desire — or  should  we  say  command  ? — of  the 
Queen  herself.  This  much  we  learn  from  the  Standard.. 
But  there  is  another  interesting  fact  which  the  Standard 
has  not  yet  seen  its  way  to  mentioning,  namely,  that  the 
Queen  communicated  the  same  desire  to  her  Ministers 
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when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  office,  and  that  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  Her  Majesty  that  th^  had  good 
reasons  for  declining  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to 
give  her  the  necessary  constitutional  powers.  This  fact 
is  interesting,  because  it  shows  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  a 
precedent  for  not  acceding  to  Her  Majesty’s  request,  and 
the  question  naturally  arises,  why  was  Mr.  Disraeli 
foolish  enough  to  disregard  this  precedent. 

It  is  very  apparent  now  both  what  Mr.  Disraeli’s  cal¬ 
culation  was,  and  how  very  far  astray  his  judgment  led 
him.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  can  hardly  be  called  a  subtle  mind. 
His  ways  are  sometimes  vain,  but  they  are  seldom  dark. 
He  caught  at  the  new  title  as  he  caught  at  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  when  that  was  suggested  to  him  by 
Mr.  Greenwood,  because  he  thought  he  saw  an  opening 
for  throwing  discredit  on  his  predecessors  in  office,  and 
figuring  before  the  country  himself  as  a  Minister  of  truly 
imperial  spirit — a  Minister  whose  wide-reaching  and 
unparochial  eye  could  travel  far  beyond  the  “silver 
streak.’’  The  same  considerations  weighed  with  him  in 
both  steps,  and  the  marvellous  success  of  the  first  en- 
coui*aged  him  to  venture  on  the  second.  They  were 
parts  of  the  same  great  scheme,  as  complete  and 
organised  as  if  it  had  taken  shape  in  the  recesses  of  one 
great  brain  ;  a  scheme  not  for  strengthening  the  British 
Empire,  but  for  advertising  to  the  Continental  Powers 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  apparently  thinks  they  might  other¬ 
wise  forget,  that  India  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  that  we  mean  to  keep  it.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
try  to  throw  any  ridionle  on  such  an  advertisement. 
Empires  must  be  advertised  as  well  as  individuals,  if  the 
world  shows  a  disposition  to  forget  their  existence. 
Even  the  British  lion  must  roar  and  switch  his  tail,  if 
the  lesser  beasts  begin  to  wax  presumptuous  on  the 
supposition  that  he  is  dead  or  dying.  If  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Ministry  really  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
ancient  spirit  of  England  was  extinct,  that  wo  were 
willing  to  resign  the  possessions  which  the  enterprise  of 
our  ancestors  had  won,  rather  than’  fight  for  them,  that 
we  were  ready  to  sink  to  the  position  of  international 
Gibeonites,  makers  and  carriers  of  goods  for  the  nobler 
races  of  mankind,  then  Mr.  Disraeli  deserves  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  countrymen.  By  all  means  let  us  set  our 
hats  more  jauntily,  and  bear  our  shopkeeping  bodies 
more  cavalier-like,  if  we  are  to  be  suspected  of  a  craven 
spirit  because  we  keep  an  eye  on  our  expenditure,  and 
do  not  show  these  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
heroic  spirit.  Swagger  we  must,  if  our  neighbours  con¬ 
sider  an  occasional  swagger  an  indispensable  mark  of 
true  greatness.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  present 
Government’s  idea  of  an  imperial  policy,  and  their  pre¬ 
liminary  essays  were  so  applauded  that  the^  seem 
now  to  have  carried  the  idea  somewhat  farther  than 
the  country  is  yet  prepared  to  follow.  Mr.  Disraeli 
evidently  calculated  that  by  enabling  Her  Majesty  to 
assume  a  title  denoting  our  sovereignty  over  India  he 
would  at  once  please  the  Queen  and  flatter  the  country, 
and  furnish  another  proof  how  much  more  intimately 
he  understands  the  British  spirit  than  the  timid  cheese¬ 
paring  statesmen  who  held  the  reins  of  power  before 
him.  He  did  indeed  profess  that  it  was  at  the  urgent 
desire  of  “  the  Princes  and  the  nations  of  India,”  that 
he  proposed  to  include  them  formally  uuder  the  British 
Crown,  but  at  first,  and  in  his  final  flourish  on  Thursday, 
the  other  motive  was  put  in  the  foreground.  “  I  cannot 
myself  doubt,”  ho  said,  on  introducing  the  Bill,  “that  the 
Act  is  one  that  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  people  of 
England  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  because  they 
must  feel  that  such  a  step  gives  a  seal,  as  it  were,  to 
that  sentiment  which  has  of  late  years  been  so  rising 
in  these  islands,  namely,  a  determination  to  maintain 
our  Empire.  And  it  will  be  an  answer  to  those  mere 
economists  and  those  foreign  diplomatists  who  announce 
that  India  is  to  us  only  a  burden  or  a  danger.  By  pas¬ 
sing  this  Bill,  then,  and  enabling  Her  Majesty  to  take 
this  step,  the  House  will  show  in  a  manner  that  is  un¬ 
mistakable^  that  they  look  upon  India  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  possessions  of  the  Crown,  and  their  pride  that 
it  is  a  part  of  her  Empire,  and  governed  by  Her  Imperial 
Throne.”  And  he  wound  up  with  a  more  nakedly 


absurd  peroration  to  the  same  effect  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  Thursday. 

This  was  Mr.  Disraeli’s  manner  before  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  any  objection  to  the  new  title.  He  probably 
thought  that  the  nation  was  in  muoh  too  imperial  a 
mood  to  make  any  difficulty  about  the  title,  and  he 
seized  upon  the  polite  objections  raised  by  the  Opposition 
as  a  pretext  for  lecturing  them  on  their  want  or  patriot¬ 
ism.  Still  we  must  do  Mr.  Disraeli  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  confident  about  the  title  of 
Empress  to  mention  it  at  once  to  the  House.  His  in¬ 
tention  may  have  been  to  sound  the  opinion  of  the 
country  as  to  what  the  title  ought  to  be,  aud  to  trust  to 
Her  Majesty’s  good  sense  to  accept  what  her  subjects 
were  willing  to  concede.  He  could  hardly  have  been 
prepared  for  so  decided  a  determination  on  either  side- 
about  what  is  after  all  a  matter  of  taste.  He  no  doubt 
thought  that  when  he  had  explained  that  the  Roman 
people  were  perfectly  happy  under  the  An tonines  although  ^ 
they  were  called  Emperors,  and  that  Spenser  hailed 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  title  of  Empress,  and  that  Her  • 
Majesty  probably  saw  the  proof-sheets  of  the  “  Faery 
Queen,”  he  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  hateful 
title  was  neither  un-English  nor  •  incompatible  with  ^ 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  that  no  reasonable  men  could 
desire  to  be  assured  of  anything  further.  Nobody  could 
'  have  supposed  that  our  dislike  to  the  word  Emperor  was  - 
as  deeply  rooted  as  the  Roman  dislike  to  the  word  Rex, 
unless  indeed  he  had  observed,  what  there  are  occasional 
signs  of,  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  British  people  to- 
forget  their  loyalty  whenever  the  Crown  shows  any 
disposition  to  exercise  any  semblance  of  direct  power. 

That  the  popular  “  panic,”  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  * 
called  it,  against  the  assumption  of  the  insignia  of  more  * 
active  authority,  will  be  appeased  by  the  concessions 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  made  on  Monday,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Ministiy  will  advise  that  the  new  title  be  not  used 
in  this  country  in  any  way  either  by  the  Queen  or  by 
any  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  is  unlikely.  The 
chances  are  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  defeated  Her  Majesty’s 
purpose  without  satisfying  the  feelings  of  her  subject^  a 
most  untoward  miscarriage  of  a  project  designed  for  the 
gratification  of  both.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  advice  of  the  Ministry  can  possibly 
be  acted  on.  It  may  prove  as  impossible  to  prevent  the 
title  of  Empress  from  being  used  in  this  country  as,  we 
disclaim  all  irreverence  in  the  comparison,  Bass’s  India 
Pale  Ale,  though  it  is  manufactured  expressly  for  ex¬ 
portation.  If  the  Queen  is  Empress  of  India,  must  not 
civil  and  military  appointments  to  India  be  gazetted  in 
that  name  ?  Must  not  appeals  from  the  Indian  Courts 
to  the  Privy  Council  be  reported  as  being  made 
to  the  Empress  in  Council  ?  If  there  is  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  India  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  which,  we  see,  the 
Indu-Prahash  expects  as  one  cons^uence  of  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  India  in  her  title,  the  Hindu  papers  will 
report  it  as  the  Empress’s  speech.  Are  the  Hindu 
papers  to  be  excluded  in  consequence  from  England  ? 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  compromise  is  really  too  ridiculous ;  our 
constitutional  sovereign,  if  she  is  tired  of  that  position, 
could  derive  little  gratification  from  a  title  which  she 
was  permitted  to  use  everywhere  except  among  her  own 
peculiar  people.  Foreign  diplomatists  could  never  be 
able  to  mention  Her  Majesty’s  name  in  all  its  titular 
dignity  without  an  inward  sense,  if  not  an  outward 
sign,  of  its  absurdity.  And  if  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India  are  really  anxious  to  be  taken  into  the  l^som  of 
the  British  Empire,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  conciliated 
by  having  a  form  of  loyalty  forced  upon  them  which  we 
vehemently  resent.  It  is  an  awkward,  not  to  say  a 
ludicrous,  basiness  however  it  is  looked  at,  and  affords 
an  amusing  illustration  of  the  pretentious  incapacity  of 
some  of  our  rulers.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  committed  as  pre¬ 
posterous  a  blunder  as  if  he  had  proposed  that  the  House 
of  Peers  should  be  called  the  House  of  Cotton  Lords 
everywhere  except  in  Great  Britain,  or  that  the  First 
Minister  of  the  British  Crown  should  be  dignified  with 
the  title  of  the  Great  Mogul  everywhere  except  on  the 
Ministerial  benches. 
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THE  TALISMAN  CASE. 

Gradnally  the  country  is  coming  to  understand  what 
a  spirited  foreign  policy  means  in  the  mouths  of  the 
new  school  of  Conservative  statesmen.  It  does  not 
mean,  at  any  rate,  any  revival  of  the  old  British  arro¬ 
gance  when  Lord  Palmerston  thundered  in  despatches 
on  behalf  of  Gibraltar  Jews  and  other  sharers  in  British 
citizenship.  Of  course,  from  1865  to  1874,  the  proud 
claim,  Civia  Rmiarmt  swm,  was  quite  abandoned,  for  did 
not  a  craven  Liberalism  reign  from  the  death  of 
Palmerston  to  the  last  general  election  ?  Was  it  not 
'dominant,  either  in  office  or  out  of  office,  down  to  the 
time  when  Mr.  Disraeli  issued  his  last  address  to  the 
electors  of  Bucks  ?  This  is  what  we  were  told  in 
the  early  flash  of  the  Conservative  victory  by  all  the 
orators  and  organs  of  the  party.  Everything  was  to  be 
'  changed,  we  were  assured,  when  the  incubus  of  Liberalism 
was  lifted  off*  the  national  spirit,  and  when  the  British 
lion  could  roar  again  in  a  spirit-stirring  Tory  key. 
But  after  a  while  a  change  came  over  this  martial 
music  of  Conservatism.  Russia  and  Germany  went  on 
apparently  in  their  old  ways,  without  being  alarmed  at 
the  revival  of  the  British  assertiveness,  and  the  Minis¬ 
terial  journals  began  to  inculcate  the  virtue  of  prudence 
as  zealously  as  if  they  had  never  denounced  the  pusil¬ 
lanimity  of  the  Gladstone  Government.  At  length,  as 
we  all  remember,  came  the  great  cowp  of  November 
last.  The  Government  courageously  gave  check  to 
Europe,  and  borrowed  the  money  to  do  it  with  at  15  per 
cent.  Here  was  the  true  revival  of  national  'prestige^  we 
were  told ;  here  the  conclusive  proof  that  England  was 
still  alive  and  awake  !  But  unfortunately  the  effort,  spas¬ 
modically  vigorous,  seems  to  have  absorbed  all  the 
energy  that  the  Government  had  to  spare.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Ministry  has  degenerated,  to  quote  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  own  famous  phrase,  into  “  a  row  of  exhausted 
volcanoes  ?  ” 

Certainly  the  Liberal  Ministry,  in  its  feeblest  mood, 
its  most  absolute  confidence  in  the  “  silver  streak,” 
never  was  more  depressingly  tame,  more  provokingly 
indiflerent,  than  was  Mr.  Bourke  on  Tuesday  night,  in 
his  speech  upon  Dr.  Cameron’s  motion  for  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  to  enquire  into  the  case  of  the  Talisman.  Was 
it  the  representative  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  a  Tory  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  was  heard  arguing  in  defence  of  a 
do-nothing  policy,  in  a  case  which  directly  and  indis¬ 
putably  concerned  the  liberties,  and  most  probably  the 
fives,  of  Englishmen  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
all  the  particulars  of  the  charges  brought  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  against  the  Talisman  and  her 
crew,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  only  point 
with  which  the  British  public  and  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  immediately  concerned.  This  is  the  question, 
whether  our  Foreign  Office,  on  being  informed  of  a 
wrong  done  to  British  subjects,  had  been  as  active  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  demanding  redress.  The  long 
narrative  into  which  Mr.  Bourke  entered,  of  the  sus¬ 
picious  character  and  illegitimate  practices  of  the  Talis¬ 
man^  had  really  no  relevancy  to  the  real  issue  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Dr.  Cameron  acknowledged  very 
frankly  that  the  conduct  of  the  ship  was  such  as  to  justify 
the  Peruvian  Government  in  arresting  her  as  a  piratical 
vessel,  and  in  constituting  the  crew  prisoners  on  a  charge 
of  piracy.  This  admission,  in  fact,  disposes  of  the  whole 
argument,  on  which  some  speakers  and  writers  founded 
their  apology  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Peruvian 
Government,  and  their  defence  of  the  apathy  shown  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office.  Assuming  that  the  Talisman 
was  a  vessel  intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of  filibusters ; 
assuming  even — what  Dr.  Cameron  denies,  and  what 
has  certainly  not  been  proved — that  they  had  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  designs  of  those  who  chartered  the 
vessel,  it  is  monstrous  to  argue  that  these  facts  autho¬ 
rised  the  Peruvians  to  use  against  them  any  illegal 
rigour  they  pleased.  This  inference,  however,  insinuates 
it^lf  into  the  defences  of  Mr.  Bourke  and  of  the 
Attorney- General,  and  more  dangerously  into  the  ac- 
wunts  of  the  case  given  in  some  newspapers.  Wo  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  a  protest  against  a  mischievous  and 


perverted  doctrine,  which  has  made  its  appearance  several 
times  of  late,  and  which,  stripped  of  inflated  verbiage, 
amounts  to  this — that  if  a  community  or  an  individual 
has  committed  a  breach  of  a  law  or  custom  which  he 
is  bound  to  obey,  he  has  no  right  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  that  law  or  custom  himself.  Thus  it  was 
laid  down,  not  long  ago,  in  an  influential  journal,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  observe  the  rules  of  international  law 
in  dealing  with  the  case  of  Spain  and  Cuba,  because 
Spain  herself  had  in  recent  years  broken  these  rules. 
And  now  again  it  is  asserted  that  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Talisman  “came  under  the  notice  of  the  Peruvians 
in  a  character  that  excuses  some  harsh  treatment.” 
This  is  either  an  incorrect  or  an  irrelevant  description 
of  the  rights  of  the  Peruvian  Government  over  the 
prisoners.  If  by  “  harsh  treatment  ”  is  meant  “  the 
rigour  of  the  law,”  the  remark  is  irrelevant,  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  law,  however  rigorous,  is  not  impeached ; 
but  if  it  means  “  illegal  rigour,”  it  is,  according  to  all  ac¬ 
cepted  principles,  whether  of  municipal  or  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  a  mischievous  blunder.  No  wrong-doing  of 
an  individual  empowers  a  community  to  take  “  irregular” 
vengeance  upon  him,  in  the  manner  which  is,  according 
to  the  foregoing  argument,  natural  and  reasonable  enough. 
Dr.  Cameron’s  charges  against  the  Peruvian  Government 
is  not  that  the  law  was  rigorously  enforced  against  the 
crew  and  officers  of  the  Talisman,  but  that  it  was  scan¬ 
dalously  violated  to  their  prejudice.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  rights  of  British  subjects  to  a  fair  trial  should 
have  found  such  lukewarm  defenders  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  not  less  so  that  the  illegalities  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  should  have  met  with  an  advocacy  among 
Englishmen  that  is  likely  to  do  grievous  injury  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  to  weaken  the  securities  for  international 
fair  dealing. 

The  Peruvian  Government  having  seized  the  vessel 
and  imprisoned  the  crew,  proceeded  to  act  according  to 
what  seems  the  very  unsatisfactory  law  of  the  country, 
and  to  get  the  vessel  condemned  by  a  Court  of  Prize 
before  dealing  with  the  case  of  the  crew.  The  Prize 
Court  on  the  Talisman  was  constituted  in  November 
1874,  but  the  condemnation — a  foregone  conclusion, 
doubtless — was  not  reached  until  more  than  twelve 
months  later.  In  the  meantime,  the  officers  and  crew 
w'ere  detained  in  prison  ;  but  after  the  condemnation  of 
the  ship  the  crew  were  released  upon  a  declaration  of 
the  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  Supreme  Court,  “  who 
ordered  them,”  Dr.  Cameron  says,  “to  be  set  at 
liberty,  because  they  were  shown  to  have  been  free 
from  guilty  knowledge  of  the  Talisman's  designs,  and 
from  any  malicious  intent,  and  because  they  were  not, 
therefore,  criminally  responsible.”  Whether  these 
men  could  complain  of  their  imprisonment  depends  upon 
the  precise  construction  of  the  law  of  the  country.  It 
is  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Peruvian  law 
authorised  their  detention  until  the  Prize  Court  had 
given  its  decision  on  the  ship  ;  but  even  on  this  construc¬ 
tion  the  Peruvian  Government,  by  taking  the  Talisman 
and  using  her  as  a  transport — impressing  some  of  the 
prisoners,  without  payment,  as  engineers — had  mani¬ 
festly  not  hastened  the  trial  of  the  accused.  Dr.  Cameron, 
however,  asserts  emphatically  that  the  crew  “  were  de¬ 
tained  exactly  twelve  and  a- half  months  after  their  cap¬ 
ture  and  never  tried,  and  that  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  municipal  law  of  Peru  and  of  her  treaty  obligations 
to  Great  Britain.”  But  even  if  it  be  acknowledged  that 
the  crew  may  rightfully  have  been  kept  in  prison  from 
November,  1874,  to  November,  1875,  that  in  the  interval 
the  Talisman  may  have  been  used  as  a  transport,  and 
the  engineers  impressed,  we  have  a  further  grievance 
to  deal  with  in  the  case  of  the  three  officers,  who  have 
been  in  custody  from  their  original  arrest  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  one  of  whom  was  murdered  the  other 
day  in  his  prison  by  the  brutal  criminals  among  whom 
they  have  been  thrust.  The  two  surviving  officers  are 
still  held  in  confinement,  we  are  told,  “  as  the  Peruvian 
Government  believe  they  can  be  convicted  of  conscious 
assistance  and  participation  in  the  revolutionary  at¬ 
tempt  ;  and  if  they  are  at  once  brought  to  trial,  they 
will  have  nothing  very  substantial  of  which  to  complain.” 
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To  be  sure,  it  might  be  thought  that  imprisonmeut  for 
sixteen  months  among  murderous  criminals  is  something 
like  a  **  substantial  ”  complaint,  and  even  this  apologetic 
writer  might  admit  that  the  murdered  officer  was  rather 
severely  punished  for  his  “  reckless  ignorance.”  If 
these  men  should  be  acquitted — ^though,  after  the 
language  used  by  English  Ministers  and  journalists,  we 
acknowledge  it  is  unlikely — will  they  have  no  ground  for 
complaint  r  Their  detention.  Dr.  Cameron  says,  was 
“  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  municipal  law  of  Peru, 
and  of  her  treaty  obligations  to  this  country,  under  which 
the  master  and  the  second  mate  were  entitled  to  have 
proceedings  against  them  commenced  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  their  arrest.”  But  at  last  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  interfered,  and  the  following  despatch  went  out 
to  Lima  a  few  days  ago,  since  the  reception,  we  presume, 
of  the  news  of  Mr.  Sibley’s  murder: — “Her  Majesty’s 
Government  cannot  consent  to  the  trial  of  the  Talisman 
prisoners  being  further  delayed.  I  am  therefore  in¬ 
structed  to  insist  upon  their  immediate  trial,  failing 
which  you  may  say  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
will  be  obliged  to  demand  the  release  of  the  prisoners.” 
But  if  this  interference  is  justifiable  now,  it  must  have 
been  justifiable  at  any  time  during  the  illegal  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  captives. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  NORWICH  COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

The  Norwich  Commissioners  have  at  last  sent  in 
their  Report.  There  is  much  in  it  that  is  true,  much 
that  is  on  a  certain  aspect  of  human  nature  humorous, 
and  little,  if  anything,  that  is  new.  It  has  now  for 
many  years  been  notorious  that  Norwich  is  an  old  and 
hopeless  offender.  Like  men,  constituencies  have  each 
their  own  character,  and  Norwich  has  long  been  num¬ 
bered  among  the  incurably  corrupt.  There  are  now 
upon  the  register  some  15,000  electors,  the  last  Reform 
Act  having  added  a  very  considerable  number  to  the 
roll.  The  population  at  the  last  census  was  a  little 
over  80,000.  In  other  words,  out  of  every  eighty 
human  beings  in  Norwich,  of  all  ages  and  sexes — in¬ 
cluding  infants  in  arms,  boys  and  girls,  end  women — 
some  fifteen,  or,  in  other  words,  one  in  every  five,  are 
upon  the  electoral  register.  This  being  so,  it  can  be 
easily  understood  that,  as  soon  as  an  election  com¬ 
mences,  a  very  numerous  class  of  voters  “  flock  in 
crowds  to  the  respective  committee-rooms  throughout 
the  city,  besieging  those  places,  and  clamouring  for 
engagement  at  a  rate  frequently  called  the  ‘  regulation 
price  ’  of  3».  6d.  per  diem  and  hs.  on  the  polling-day,  a 
remuneration  found  to  be  acceptable  to  these  men,  of 
whom  the  great  majority  earn  small  wages,  and  are 
attracted  both  by  the  nominal  character  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  them  and  the  pastime  of  a  Norwich  elec¬ 
tion.”  A  certain  Mr.  Daynes,  a  gentleman  of  con¬ 
siderable  experience,  declares  that  “the  moment  the 
trumpet  is  sounded  for  an  election,  there  seems  to  spring 
up  from  the  ground,  as  it  were,  such  a  number  of  men 
that  you  would  wonder  how  they  existed ;  but  there  they 
are.”  It  is  with  this  army  of  the  dragon’s  teeth  that 
candidates  at  Norwich  have  always  had  to  deal.  The 
Commissioners,  indeed,  testify  to  the  existence  amongst 
the  more  intelligent  classes  of  the  constituency  of  a 
conviction  that  these  needy  and  numerous  voters  create 
“an  extreme  if  not  a  fixed  difficulty.”  “It  was  even 
believed,”  the  Report  continues,  “  by  some  persons  of 
information,  that  if  the  leaders  of  both  parties  resolved  to 
conduct  future  elections  with  strict  regard  to  the  law, 
the  difficulty  would  still  remain ;  the  venal  electors 
being  so  numerous  and  accessible,  and  their  political 
views  so  unsettled,  that  an  independent  candidate 
might  traffic  for  their  votes  with  a  fair  chance  of 
being  elected,  by  an  influence  which  the  other  candidates 
had  resolved  to  renounce.” 

In  other  words,  amongst  these  honest  people  the  Con¬ 
servative  and  the  Liberal  parties  have  been,  until  recently, 
very  nearly  balanced,  but  there  has  been  a  hopeless  re¬ 
siduum,  upon  the  votes  of  which  the  election  has  always  | 
depended.  If  each  side  were  to  declare  itself  for  purity,  an  I 
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few  stray  pints  of  beer,  and  possibly  some  simple  re¬ 
freshment  when  his  electioneering  occupations  are — as 
they  may  be  perhaps  on  a  polling- day — more  than  usually 
arduous.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  and  indeed  impos¬ 
sible,  to  toll  whether  there  may  not  have  been  behind 
the  scenes  certain  important  and  influential  citizens  to 
secure  whose  adhesion  large  sums  may  have  been  paid 
in  solid  cash.  Such  transactions  are  usually  conducted 
with  a  secrecy  sufficient  to  baffie  even  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  acted  as  election  agent  in  1874  for  Mr.  Colman  and 
Mr.  Tillett,  took  it  upon  himself,  in  the  October  of  that 
year,  to  destroy  all  the  election  papers,  accounts,  and 
registers  under  his  control ;  while  those  who  choose  to 
study  the  correspondence  between  Mrs.  Buttifant  and 
Mr.  Baron  Huddlestone — if  that  may  be  called  a  corre¬ 
spondence  which  is  all  on  one  side — will  probably  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  more  in  Norwich  elections 
than  lies  on  the  surface.  As  far,  however,  as  the 
Report  itself  goes,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  only 
way  to  secure  a  seat  at  Norwich  has  been  for  the  can¬ 
didate  to  go  down  and,  as  it  were,  shower  about 
guineas  and  half-guineas  all  over  the  town.  No  par¬ 
ticular  demand  for  any  large  sum  would  be  made  upon 
him,  but  he  would  be  expected  to  engage  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  public- bouses,  and  to  employ  between  1,500 
and  2,000  electors  as  messengers,  porters,  and  watchers. 
There  would  be,  of  course,  other  supplemental  ”  ex¬ 
penses.  But  as  a  rule  the  main  thing  would  be  to  employ 
the  men  who,  as  Mr.  Daynes  said,  were  in  the  habit  of 
springing  up  from  the  ground  the  moment  the  trumpet 
was  sounded. 

This  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Norwich.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  city, 
and  who  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  read  between  the  lines 
of  the  Reports,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  Norwich 
Conservatives  had,  during  the  last  few  years,  acted  with 
more  than  usual  recklessness.  It  seems  tolerably  clear 
that  the  expenditure  in  the  city  upon  municipal 
elections  has  been,  to  use  Mr.  Tillett’s  words, “  immense; 
almost  as  much  as  at  Parliamentary  elections,”  and 
that  the  whole  city  is  “  pretty  well  riddled  with 
corruption.”  Gentleman  who  aspire  to  municipal  office, 
and  are  willing  to  spend  money  upon  such  an  ambition, 
no  doubt  expect  to  be  recouped  in  some  shape  or 
another.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  put  any  other  in¬ 
terpretation  upon  Mrs.  Buttifant’s  letters.  Apart,  how¬ 
ever,  from  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the 
number  of  Liberal  voters  upon  the  register  increased, 
the  Conservative  party  made  up  its  mind  that,  if 
the  city  could  not  bo  retained  in  their  hands,  it 
should  bo  at  any  rate  disfranchised  ;  and,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  laudable  object,  they  dragged  their 
unfortunate  candidates  into  an  expenditure  which  the 
Commission  very  properly  describes  as  “  corrupt.”  Mr. 
Tillett,  it  is  true,  is  sufficiently  sanguine  to  believe  that 
“  an  improvement  may  bo  secured  by  the  education  of 
the  more  venal  electors,  and  by  appeals  to  their  patriot¬ 
ism  and  independence.”  This  expectation,  however,  is 
not  generally  indulged  in  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  machinery  of  Norwich  elections  ;  and  upon  the 
whole  it  seems  that  Norwich  labours  under  two  incurable 
evils.  A  minority  of  the  electoral  body,  sufficiently  large 
to  turn  the  scale,  is  hopelessly  degraded  and  corrupt ; 
the  respectable  majority,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  from 
long  and  sad  experience,  become  confirmedly  and  incur- 
ably  apathetic,  and  sees  nothing  very  objectionable  in  the 
degradation  of  the  constituency,  except  the  vexatious 
expenses  which  it  imposes  upon  the  candidates.  Mr. 
Tillett  stands  alone  in  his  sanguine  hopes  as  to  the 
ameliorating  influence  of  education.  The  majority 
of  those  witnesses  whose  opinion  is  of  importance 
incline  to  the  view  that  purity  of  election  will 
never  be  attained  until  the  existing  electoral  laws 
are  altered. 


to  complete  the  dignity  of  the  institution,  and  establish  its 
place  securely  among  popular  manias.  The  humble  speller, 
who  has  given  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  \Valker, 
Webster,  Nuttall,  or  Stormonth,  will  now  go  to  battle  with  a 
lighter  heart,  and  a  reckless  spirit  and  abandon  will  be  given 
to  the  Bee,  which  might  otherwise  have  paved  the  way  for  its 
own  extinction,  by  imposing  too  intolerable  a  strain  on  the 
competitors.  It  can  be  no  disgrace  for  any  of  us  to  fail  where 
such  intellectual  giants  have  not  succeeded.  In  any  case  it  ia 
to  be  feared  that  the  Bee,  with  all  its  engaging  appear^ce  of 
amusement  combined  with  instruction,  will  be  Responsible  for 
many  a  sleepless  night,  and  before  it  has  run  ite  course  will 
swell  the  lists  of  suicides,  and  add  to  the  population  of  lunatic 
asylums;  but  the  failure  of  three  such  very  superior  persons — 
let  them  remember  this  for  their  consolation  as  they  toss  un¬ 
easily  on  their  pillows,  and  curse  the  hour  when  such  words  as 
**  braze”  and  **  benefited  ”  were  introduced  into  the  language — 
cannot  but  have  an  appreciable  effect  in  mitigating  the  re¬ 
morseful  agonies  and  string  the  desperate  resolves  of  many 
a  discomfited  speller.  The  wakeful  speller  in  humble  life, 
smarting  under  the  anguish  of  defeat,  and  disposed  to  cry  oui 
with  the  poet — 

What  wrath  of  Gods,  or  wicked  influenc^^ 

Of  stars,  conspiring  wretched  men  to  afflict. 

Hath  poured  on  earth  this  noyous  pestilence  ? — 


■will  think  of  the  three  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  sink  with  a 
placid  smile  into  repose. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
epidemic  of  spelling  has  spread  and  infected  all  classes  from 
the  apprentice  behind  the  counter  to  the  senator  on  the  front 
bench.  Everything  that  has  in  it  the  possibility  of  becoming 
a  fashion  or  a  craze  spreads  at  once  or  not  at  all.^  Whether  it 
is  a  phrase,  a  bonnet,  a  song,  a  crime,  or  a  religion,  the  same 
rule  holds.  It  may  spend  some  little  time  in  first  striking  root, 
but  once  its  roots  are  struck,  its  development  is  always  sudden. 
The  Spelling  Bee  certainly  has  passed  its  radicating  stage,  and 
is  now  in  full  leaf  and  branch.  The  three  Ministers  are  to  the 
Spelling  Bee  what  M.  de  la  Motte  and  the  Abb6  Terrason  were 
to  the  Mississippi  scheme.  There  are  very  few  parishes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  have  not  had  their  Bee.  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  their  Bee.  It  is  not  ft 
mania  against  which  the  sternest  censor  of  popular  folly  can 
find  much  to  say.  We  have  searched  in  vain  through  Mr. 
Mackay’s  three  volumes  of  *  Popular  Delusions  ’  for  any  mania 
of  an  equal  degree  of  usefulness  and  harmlessness.  To  vie 
with  one  another  in  the  humble  art  of  spelling  is  much  more 
enlightened  than  the  competition  in  the  discovery  of  witches 
which  was  a  fashionable  employment  with  our  forefathers  300 
years  ago.  The  hero  of  a  hundred  Spelling  Bees  mav  be 
a  very  disagreeable  character,  but  he  is  not  so  bad  as  the  Thug. 
It  is  better  that  Regent  Street  should  be  crowded  with 
carriagefuls  of  spellers  than  Exchange  Alley  and  Cornhill  with 

_ : _ P..1 _ r _ i-i _ _ : _  fnu,,  : _ 


The  Bee  may  develop  no  small  amount  of  envy  and  un¬ 
charitableness,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  by  the  ugly 
consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  Moody  and  Sankey 


THE  SPELLING  BEE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

The  overthrow  of  three  Cabinet  Ministers  at  a  fashionable 
Spelling  Bee  the  other  week  has  given  the  last  touch  necessary 


consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
excitement.  In  fact,  our  two  most  recent  fashions,  the  Bee 
and  the  Rink,  which  have  with  calumnious  facetiousness  been 
summed  up  as  the  Foot-and-Mouth  disease,  are  pre-eminently 
healthy  in  their  character.  Used  with  proper  precautions,  and 
not  carried  to  excess,  they  should  help  m  an  appreciable  degree 
towards  realising  the  ideal  of  a  sound  tongue  in  a  sound! 
body. 

The  discovery  that  so  few  of  us  can  spell  correctly  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  is  no  doubt  **  a  rebuke  to 
human  pride.”  Till  the  advent  of  the  Bee,  we  should  all  have 
resented  it  as  a  gross  insult  to  have  a  doubt  insinuated  as  to 
our  ability  to  spell  any  word  in  the  language,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  perhaps  of  such  abstruse  technical  terms  as  phsenogar 
mous  ”  and  **  hymenomycetes.”  But  we  have  lived  to  see  one 
Cabinet  Minister  put  to  shame  with  braze,”  and  another 
with  benefited.”  Of  course  it  requires  something  more  thaa 
the  mere  power  of  spelling  to  stand  up  and  spell  correctly  even 
the  simplest  words  before  a  large  audience.  The  speller  who 
hesitates  in  such  circumstances  is  lost.  But  all  of  us  must 
have  been  conscious  at  one  time  or  another  of  a  doubt  as  to 
the  proper  spelling  of  a  word.  Very  often  there  is  some  one* 
word  or  class  of  words  about  the  spelling  of  which  we  have 
once  doubted  and  never  afterwards  been  able  to  regain  confi¬ 
dence.  One  man  is  frequently  unable  to  decide  whether  he 
should  spell  “  apartment  ”  with  one  p  ”  or  with  two ; 
another  is  haunted  by  an  uncertainty  about  the  first  syllable  of 
**  describe.”  Dr.  Richardson  enumerates  this  doubt  as  to  the 
spelling  of  familiar  words  among  the  symptoms  of  over-work 
and  exhaustion  in  literary  men.  When  the  doubt  occurs  very 
frequently,  this  may  be  so ;  but  men  accustomed  to  write  may 
occasionally  suffer  from  such  lapses  of  hold  on  words  without 
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'■being  exhausted  except  for  the  moment  and  in  the  particular 
•sense  or  organ  which  has  to  do  the  work  of  spelling. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  that  in  many  things  besides 
spelling  human  organs  are  subject  to  these  occasional  lapses. 
Theoretically,  and  as  a  general  principle,  this  is  recognised 
clearly  and  widely  enough.  In  the  abstract  we  are  all  ready 
enough  to  say  that  “ Homer  sometimes  nods,”  and  “the  best 
sometimes  err.”  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  practice  we 
•invariably  set  down  all  blunders  and  errors  to  stupidity  and 
depravity.  We  forget  that  the  blunderer,  if  his  faculties  had 
been  in  their  normal  state,  would  have  gone  right  1)09  times 
•out  of  1,000,  and  that  the  single  failure  was  probably  due  to 
some  momentary  sinking  or  torpor  of  the  facul^  concerned, 
which  he  could  not  have  prevented  by  any  act  of  will.  i*^It  is 
•probably  for  the  good  of  tne  community  that  such  an  excuse  is 
never  practically  accepted,  and  too  great  charity  of  con¬ 
struction  might  remove  a  most  potent  safeguard  against  the 
recurrence  of  dangerous  blunders.  But  it  is  well  perhaps  that 
w^e  should  occasionally  be  reminded  of  our  liability  to  err  to 
keep  us  from  being  too  hard  on  our  fellow-sinners.  The  book¬ 
seller  who,  when  he  detected  one  of  his  books  in  the  pocket  of 
a  visitor  to  his  shop,  and  the  visitor  pleaded  that  he  had  put  it 
there  “  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,”  retorted  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
abstraction  he  did  not  like,  was  doing  his  duty  to  himself  and 
to  society;  but  he  afterwards  suffered  just  retribution  when  he 
was  caught  in  the  act  of  transferring  a  silver  spoon  into  his 
pocket  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  toothpick.  We  have 
seen  a  whist-player  throw  suspicious  glances  at  an  adversary 
who  had  inadvertently  revoked  under  circumstances  that  would 
have  been  highly  advantageous  to  him  if  he  had  not  been 
discovered,  trumping  a  suit  of  which  he  had  two  in  his  hand 
before  the  rubber  was  played  out,  and  yet  ordinarily  he  was  a 
man  who  played  a  very  fair  game.  We  do  not  practically 
recognise  how  very  feeble  and  uncertain  instruments  our  poor 
human  faculties  are.  What  a  chorus  of  indignation,  for  example, 
rises  every  other  month  or  week  about  the  stupidity  of  railway 
officials.  A  signalman  has  omitted  to  show  the  proper  lamp, 
•or  the  engine-driver  has  failed  to  see  it,  and  we  are  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  unaccountable  stupidity  of  the  men.  Yet  if  we 
are  busy  men,  there  is  probably  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
commit  some  equally  simple,  unaccountable,  and  unpardonable 
■act  of  omission  every  day. 


MAURIZIO  QUADRIO. 

It  is  a  fact  of  hopeful  omen  for  the  future  of  Italy  that  the 
death  of  a  Republican  leader,  old,  infirm,  and  honourably  poor, 
■should  have  been  mourned  throughout  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
as  a  national  calamity.  Maurizio  Quadrio,  the  oldest  friend 
and  worthiest  disciple  of  Mazzini,  died  at  Rome  on  the  13th 
■of  the  past  month,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  It  may  be  said 
of  him,  as  truly  as  of  Mazzini  himself,  that  his  whole  life  — 
•consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  country  and  the  progress  of 
Jhumauity — was  one  long  sacrifice  to  an  idea  of  duty.  He  was 
bom  at  Sondrio,  in  the  Valtellina,  and  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pavia,  where  he  had  already  distinguished  himself 
when  the  Piedmontese  Revolution  of  1821  broke  out,  and  he 
joined  the  student  battalion  formed  by  Avezzana  (afterwards 
general  at  Rome  in  1849),  to  assist  his  fellow-counWmen. 
When  that  revolution  was  betrayed  bv  the  Conspirator-Prince 
who  had  feigned,  to  lead  it  (Charles  Albert  of  Savoy),  Quadrio 
•escaped  into  Spain,  and  fought  through  the  Spanish  revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  On  the  restoration  of  “order,”  compelled  to 
seek  some  place  of  refuge,  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  poverty, 
ragged  and  barefooted,  he  crossed  the  Pyrennee.s  and  traversed 
France,  earning  a  precarious  livelihood,  au  jour  le  jouTf 
by  labouring  a-s  a  peasant  among  peasants,  until,  on  reach¬ 
ing  Germany,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  his  former  studies 
to  account,  and  maintain  himself  bv  teaching.  From  Germany 
he  went  to  Poland,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  war  of 
independence  (1831)  joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
Dangerously  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  he  was  condemned 
>to  death,  but  bis  life  was  saved  through  the  affectionate 
-entreaties  of  the  little  son  of  the  Russian  governor  of  the  town 
in  which  he  bad  previously  resided.  The  extraordinary  affec¬ 
tion  which  he  inspired  in  children  was  a  lifelong  characteristic, 
the  more  remarkaole  because  his  love  for  them  never  descended 
into  weakness,  and  he  never  failed  to  exact  from  them  the 
utmost  self-restraint  and  fulfilment  of  duty  which  he  deemed 
•compatible  with  their  age. 

Driven  by  the  mol  du  pays  to  risk  a  return  to  his  native 
land,  Quadrio  was  recognised,  arrested,  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  carcere  duro,  which  he 
•endured  with  unshaken  fortitude  for  four  years.  A  general 
amnesty  then  set  him  free,  and  he  retired  into  exile  and  resumed 
the  life  of  a  conspirator  for  the  liberation  of  his  country.  The 
•news  of  the  Lombard  insurrection  (1848)  brought  him  again 
to  Italy,  and  he  was,  for  a  brief  period,  led  astray,  like  the 
majority  of  bis  countrymen,  by  the  delusive  hope  that  Charles 
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tbeir  doings,  are  not  too  much  to  redress  these  odd  notionsv 
However  attentively  one  may  have  followed  the  histoir  of  a 
country  whose  conditions  of  existence  are  radically  dinerent 
from  ours,  it  is  indispensable  to  come  into  contact  with  its 
inhabitants  to  comprehend  the  raison  detre  of  their  actions.  I 
might  have  alleged  that  the  East  was  to  me  almost  as  familiar 
as  the  Strand,  and  the  pretension  could  have  been  made  good 
by  copious  references  to  divers  books  of  travels,  in  the  manner 
of  those  more  ingenious  than  inventive  persons  who  write 
works  with  the  works  of  others.  Presumptuous  as  the  wish 
may  appear,  I  was  bent  on  not  reproducing  the  sayings  of  other 
people.  To  this  feeling  of  modesty,  then,  you  are  indebted  for 
not  yet  receiving  letters  written  with  the  imperturbable  ignor¬ 
ance  of  a  special  correspondent,  or  the  agreeable  assurance  of 
a  Frenchman  who  judges  the  English  after  frequenting  their 
company  for  a  fortnight. 

But  since  the  perplexed  and  perplexing  Question  d’Orient  is 
seemingly  reaching  a  climax  which  may  lead  to  its  solution  by 
its  pure  and  simple  suppression,  I  may  as  well  give  you  the 
gleanings  of  a  disinterested  observer  of  Turks  and  Turkish 
affairs.  I  do  not  share  Lady  Strangford’s  admiration  for  a 
system  based  on  bastinado  and  corruption,  and  it  seems  to  me 
I  that  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone’s  opinion,  expressed  inihQ  PaU Malt 
Gazette^  that  the  Moslem  is  a  superior  being  because  he  touches 
his  heart  and  his  head  instead  of  shaking  hands,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  serious  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  nor  do  I  pre¬ 
cisely  share  Doctor  Freeman’s  sympathy  for  Christians  who 
have  most  of  the  vices  of  Christians  without  any  of  their  quali¬ 
ties.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  insurgents  is  that 
they  are  fighting  for  sacred  principles,  though  it  may  be  asked 
whether  their  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  Moslem  may  not 
lead  to  the  extension  of  another  far  more  formidable  despotism ; 
and  whether  all  that  can  be  alleged  in  support  of  the  Turks 
is  that  Europe,  by  the  pecuniary  help  she  has  afforded  to  them, 
is  in  part  responsible  for  the  miserable  position  in  which  they 
are  now  placed.  At  present  this  position  amounts  to  this; 
there  is  not  a  pennv  in  the  Treasury,  and  no  hope  of  procuring 
money  enough  at  home  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  country  ^ 
there  are  no  officers  in  the  army  capable  of  leading  the  Otto¬ 
man  troops  to  victory  against  the  insurgents ;  there  is  not  in 
the  Government  a  minister  able  to  take  an  effective  decision 
without  being  immediately  knocked  on  the  head  by  some  in- 
tiiguing  rival  who  is  watching  for  his  place,  or  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  risk  of  beiug  summarily  kicked  by  his  august  master; 
and  there  is  in  the  palace  of  Dolmaa  Bacdge  a  fat  and  apathetic 
gentleman,  who  appropriates  whatever  moneys  come  into  the 
State  coffers,  builds  mosques  and  palaces  for  his  private  use, 
diverts  himself  with  his  harem,  governs  his  dominions  with  the 
stupid  ignorance  of  a  Roman  emperor  of  the  decadence,  rots  in  a 
state  of  lascivious  inditlerence  and  disgusting  bestiality,  and 
meddles  with  the  affairs  of  the  State  just  enough  to  lead  them, 
to  confusion.  This  is  the  past  and  the  present.  You  may 
judge  what  the  future  promises  to  be. 

To  understand  this,  the  most  deplorable  position  a  nation 
has  ever  arrived  at,  I  must  enter  into  some  digressions,  which  1 
will  make  ns  brief  as  possible.  Remark  that  every  intelligent 
Oriental — Moslem,  Armenian,  or  Greek — is  fully  aware  of 
this  desperate  national  plight ;  but  the  first  is  prevented  by  his 
very  system  from  peeking  efficient  remedies,  and  the  latter, 
from  whom  one  has  hardly  a  right  to  expect  patriotism, 
meddle  with  affairs  of  State  only  in  pursuit  of  their 
private  interests.  After  the  Turk,  the  Armenians  undeniably 
mrm  the  most  influential  part  of  the  community.  They  arc 
the  only  Christians  who  have  succeeded  in  living  in  harmony 
with  Mussulmans.  It  is  for  this  reason  only  I  suppose  that 
they  have  been  called  the  friends  of  the  Turks,  for  I  consider 
no  other  to  justify  the  title.  Thrifty,  money-making,  and 
insinuating,  they  have  concluded  an  alliance  with  Islams,  not 
from  any  sympathy  for  them,  but  because  it  is  their  interest  to 
cultivate  them.  They  are  active  and  sharp — the  Turks  are  slow 
and  apathetic ;  they  are  consummate  flatterers — no  race  more 
than  the  Mussulman  is  open  to  adulation.  So  that  by 
taking  their  master  by  the  weaknesses  of  his  nature,  they 
have  all  but  hopelessly  entangled  him  in  the  meshes  of  a  net 
from  which  no  power  could  free  him.  The  Armenians  have 
slowly  but  surely  penetrated  into  the  fortress  of  Turkish  life, 
rendered  themselves  indi^ensable,  and  occultly  taken  in  hand 
the  reins  of  the  State.  Tnis  at  first  sight  niay  appear  errone¬ 
ous,  since  none  of  the  highest  governmental  offices  are  held  by 
Armenians.  The  most  exalted  in  position,  especially  in  Turkey, 
however,  are  not  the  most  really  powerful,  and  one  has  only  to 
scrutinise  a  list  of  public  functionaries,  bearing  in  mind  whose 
influence  really  predominates  in  the  State  departments,  to 
ascertain  that  the  superior  authority  of  the  Turks  is  little  more 
than  nominal.  I  will  onW  quote  a  few  notable  examples  to  be 
seen  at  the  present  day.  The  real  string-puller  of  the  Stamboul 
ministries  are  the  several  undeivsecretaries  of  state  of  the 
various  d^artments ;  the  secretary  of  the  ministry  of  public 
works  to  Odian  Kirkhor  Effendi  is  an  Armenian  j  so  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office;  Artin  Effendi,  the  Grand 
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.  I  bad  promised  to  send  you  a  few  notes  on  the  state  of 
affairs  here.  Until  to-day  I  have  hesitated  to  redeem  my 
pled^.  Naturally  you  will  ask  the  reason  of  a  reticence 
usually  unknown  among  the  habits  of  journalists.  I  will  answer 
without  blush  or  hypocrisy  that  1  am  one  of  those  humble 
devotees  of  truth  who  are  loth  to  speak  of  anything  they 
know  little  about.  The  ideas  of  foreigners  on  Oriental  things 
and  men  are  singularly  false,  and  a  few  months  in  the  East 
spent  in  contact  with  the  people  of  the  country,  and  in  sight  of 
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Vizier’s  intimate  adviser,  belongs  to  the  nationality,  and  this 
minister’s  principal  secretary  is  wso  an  Armenian  ;  and  as  the 
'whole  sum  of  public  power  is  merged  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand 
Vizier^  and  •the  other  ministers  are  mere  tools  in  his  hands,  it 
may  justly  he  considered  that  the  action  of  government  is 
submitted  to  Armenian  impulse.  I  might  quote  many  more 
such  examples.  Wherever  initiative  or  activity  is  demanded, 
one  is  certain  to  find  a  “  child  of  the  Turks  ”  at  work  and  all- 
powerful.  But  not  content  with  obtaining  in  the  government 
a  supremacy  which  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  have  also  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  greater  portion  of  Oriental  trade  and  speculation,  in 
which  their  only  rivals  are  the  Greeks.  A  considerable  number 
of  banking  establishments  of  Galata  and  Pera  are  managed  by 
Armenians,  and  amongst  them  are  many  men  whose  wealth 
can  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  richest  financiers  of 
Europe.  This  wealth  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  acquired 
with  unparalleled  rapidity,  and  the  time  is  gone  when  the 
sovereign  could  take  the  summary  course  of  beheading  his 
trusty  Armenian  subjects  in  order  to  appropriate  their  money. 

Powerful  in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  powerful  on  the  money 
market,  masters  of  trade — in  fine,  being  in  possession  of  a 
supremacy  solely  acquired  by  superiority  of  intellect,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  prosperity  of  Turkey  should  have  reaped  the 
beneficent  effects  of  a  corporation  so  valuable ;  and  then  how 
is  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  its  actual  predicament  ?  It  is  at 
this  iuncture  that  the  sterility  of  this  corporation  becomes 
grossly  apparent.  The  Armenians  are  not  the  friends  of  the 
Turks ;  the  infiuence  they  have  gained  in  public  affairs  they 
use  for  the  pursuit  of  personal  profit.  They  care  not  whether 
Turkey  goes  to  the  dogs  provided  they  make  money ;  and, 
whilst  the  national  vessel  was  being  driven  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  rocks  where  it  now  threatens  to  break  into  pieces,  they 
thought  of  nought  but  hoarding  up  and  enriching  themselves. 
In  fact,  far  from  having  accrued  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  I  make  bold  to  assert  that  Armenian  influence  has 
more  surely  led  Turkey  to  its  ruin.  Had  the  Armenians  been 
a  really  superior  caste,  they  would  have  modified  the  form  of 
Turkish  rule,  had  it  only  been  out  of  sympathy  for  the  fate  of 
their  fellow-Christians.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  preponderance 
they  enjoy  has  been  acquired  by  encouraging  the  Turk  to  per¬ 
severe  in  his  errors — by  commending  his  very  defects.  It  may, 
of  course,  be  argued  in  favour  of  the  Armenians  that  they  owe 
no  gratitude  to  their  master,  that  their  position  has  always 
been  one  of  relative  servitude,  and  that  they  are  justified  in 
making  the  most  out  of  the  despot.  To  support  the  despot  in 
his  course  is  not,  however,  precisely  righteous ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  political  conduct  of  the  Armenian  community  of 
Europe  amounts  to  nothing  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  which  the  Armenians  have  not  done 
the  ■way  of  confirming  Mussulmans  in  primitive  notions  of 
civilisation  only  too  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  race,  has  been  I 
achieved  by  Europeans.  Had  Turkey  been  left  to  thrive  or 
die  by  her  own  resources,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  have 
encouraged  the  development  of  industry,  and  derived  extensive 
means  from  the  mineral  wealth  in  which  the  country  abounds. 
The  Ottoman  Government  found  it  more  convenient  to  stick  to 
the  status  quoy  to  have  its  rich  lands  lost  in  sterility,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  forms  of  an  antiquated  barbarism,  and  quietly  to  live 
on  the  funds  Europe  was  too  glad  to  offer  to  them.  Specu¬ 
lation  introduced  into  Turkey  the  worst  aspect  of  civilisation. 
A  swarm  of  adventurers  descended  on  the  empire,  and  made 
capital  out  of  Oriental  inexperience.  The  few  virtues  of  the 
Moslem  became  stinted  in  the  contact  of  such  ascum.  Meanwhile 
European  speculators  continued  to  procure  money  for  the  most 
iml^cile  of  Governments;  and  at  length  a  time  came,  when, 
having  no  resources  within,  and  being  blessed  with  a  sovereign 
who  appropriated  for  his  personal  use  the  scanty  inland  re¬ 
venues,  Turkey  was  obliged  to  contract  loan  after  loan  in  order 
to  pay  the  enormous  interests  of  ruinous  engagements.  There  is 
no  aristocracy  of  birth  in  the  Mahometan  creed,  but  there  is  that 
which  is  far  more  self-absorbing — the  aristocracy  of  favouritism. 

It  is  the  class  which  surrounds  the  throne,  which  has  been  created, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  caprice  of  its  occupant — a  class  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements ;  of  men  who  have 
curried  favour  ■*^ith  their  imperial  master,  of  menials,  glutton¬ 
ous  and  unbridled  in  their  appetites,  who  have  been  raised  from 
•their  crouching  posture  by  a  mere  whim.  Those,  also,  who 
tyrannised  and  robbed  the  inhabitants — Turks  and  Christians 
—of  the  provinces  they  were  sent  to  govern,  helped  to  bring 
the  Government  to  its  present  plight,  while  they  accumulated 
riches  which  they  now  peaceably  enjoy  with  that  calmness  of 
conscience  which  usually  characterises  knaves  of  the  real 
stock. 

I  have  now  mentioned  the  word  ** Government”  often 
enough  to  inquire  what  that  word  means  in  these  parts.  But 
I  have  already  trespassed  beyond  the  limits  of  your  space,  and 
•with  your  leave — and  if  my  comments  are  not  uninteresting  to 
your  readers — I  shall  answer  the  query  in  another  letter. 
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Kayes  History  of  the  Sepoy  JVar.  Vol.  III.  London :  W.  H. 

Allen  and  Co. 

Sir  John  Kaye’s  two  former  volumes  prepared  the 
public  for  a  large  and  exhaustive  work ;  this  third 
volume  closes  with  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  first  great 
earnest  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  mutineers,  that  the 
star  of  England  was  rising  on  the  huge  battle-^ound  on 
which  we  were  now  once  more  contending  for  empire,  as 
we  had  up  to  that  time  been  struggling  for  life.  In 
Delhi  the  mutiny  had  its  one  visible  form  of  ancient 
kingliness,  and  to  that  point  every  prescient  eye  and 
eager  spirit  in  India  was  directed.  Elsewhere  valuable 
lives  were  equally  in  question.  There  life  and  prestige  of 
the  first  moment  went  together.  While  General  Anson, 
with  the  traditions  and  habits  of  the  Horse  Guards  and 
of  Pall  Mall,  was  amusing  himself  at  Simla,  men  like 
Sir  John  Lawrence  were  anxiously  scenting  the  first 
whiffs  of  a  danger  the  imminence  and  much  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  of  which  they  foresaw.  After  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut  on  May  10,  General  Anson  began  to  prepare 
for  moving,  while  Sir  John  Lawrence  urged  an  imme¬ 
diate  advance,  argued  for  it,  pleaded  for  it,  as  a  man 
who  saw  the  doom  of  every  Englishman  in  India  if  the 
policy  adopted  were  not  one  of  stem  decision  and 
prompt  unhesitating  action.  All  this  Sir  John  Kaye’s 
earlier  volumes  pictured  very  forcibly  and  honestly — the 
assembling  of  the  gallant  little  force  at  XJmballa,  the 
death  of  General  Anson  at  Kurnaul ;  the  succession  of 
Sir  Henry  Barnard ;  above  all,  the  rousing  of  the  army, 
and  the  instant  assumption  of  right  places  and  duties 
by  men  like  Hodson,  Nicholson,  Neill,  Edwardes,  Neville 
Chamberlain,  Baird  Smith,  Daly,  and  Greathed,  not  to 
speak  of  either  the  notable  or  the  less  known  men  who 
were  defending  Lucknow,  and  who  stand  out  so  finely  in 
Sir  John  Kaye’s  canvas  as  the  martyrs  of  Cawnpore. 
These  pictures  in  the  volumes  preceding  this  will  have  a 
valuable  place  at  least  among  the  materials  for  enduring 
history.  The  second  volume  loft  us  at  a  crisis  such  as  few 
nations  ever  knew,  and  which  no  nation  ever  met  more 
majestically.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  standing  in  his  grim 
way  in  the  Punjab,  knew  that  if  Delhi  held  out  a  month 
longer  his  power  would  melt  away,  and  that  all  would 
probably  be  lost.  Yet  he  not  only  stood  firmly,  but 
begged  the  general  in  command  and  the  Governor- 
General  to  take  this  man  and  that,  the  pride  and  genius 
of  his  band  of  heroes.  There  was  So-and-so,  a  splendid 
officer,  would  they  have  him  ?  The  earnest  pleadings 
of  the  men  who  saw  and  resolved  with  the  men^  who 
seemed  blinded,  and  to  whom  hesitation  was  as  a  virtue, 
will  ever  be  among  the  marked  features  of  a  thrilling 
history.  The  outbreak  at  Meerut,  as  we  have  said,  was 
on  May  10.  We  take  up  the  story  in  June,  at  Calcutta, 
where  Lord  Canning  was  anxiously  watching  the  portents, 
from  all  quarters,  of  the  fearful  storm,  and  receiving 
intelligence  which  might  ‘  have  appalled  the  stoutest. 
We  hear  once  more — and  it  is  no  new  story— how  calm 
and  self-possessed  the  Governor- General  was  at  that 
crucial  time.  That  he  made  great  errors  cannot  be 
doubted.  Assuredly  he  never  saw  the  imminence  of  the 
danger  as  it  was  seen  by  men  who  had  known  India  for 
many  years,  though  only  by  a  few  even  of  them. 
General  Wheeler,  for  instance,  believed  in  his  Sepoys  to 
the  last — even  when  the  treacherous  offer  was  made  to 
him  of  an  open  way  by  river  to  Allahabad.  After  he  had 
experienced  any  amount  of  treachery  he  still  had  faith 
that  he  would  be  permitted  to  go  down  that  fatal  gorge 
in  peace.  Other  officers,  elsewhere,  actually  wept  when 
their  favourite  troops  were  disarmed.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  Lord  Canning,  who  had  never  seen  a  mob  or 
a  regiment  in  India  influenced  by  any  all-absorbing  idea, 
should  have  doubted  that  what  was  transpiring  in  Onde, 
in  Rajpootana,  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  in  Behar, 
and  Bengal,  was  other  than  some  ordinary  ebullition  of 
the  popular  life,  dangerous  but  not  potent  enough  to  • 
attract  an  entire  army.  When  he  saw  the  danger  be 
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was  still  calm,  and  still  able,  as  Sir  John  Kaye  shows, 
to  see  beyond  the  danger  to  times  when  peace  would 
again  prevail. 

The  volume  now  published  opens  with  a  graphic 
picture  of  Calcutta  in  Juno,  while  Cawnpore  and  Luck¬ 
now  were  holding  out  so  gallantly,  and  Sir  John  Law¬ 
rence  pouring  down  men  incessantly,  under  officers  whose 
•names  will  long  remain  in  history,  for  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
and  Neill  and  Havelock  pushing  upward  with  their 
undaunted  columns  to  where  Wheeler  was  making  his 
glorious  and  fatal  stand,  and  to  where  Henry  Lawrence 
trying  to  do  his  duty.”  At  Agra,  Lieut.-Governor 


was 


Colvin  was  daily  receiving  fresh  intelligence  of  disasters, 
all  pointing  to  a  speedy  <*oncentration  of  the  mutineers 
on  the  city  of  Akbar — almost  as  much  an  object  to  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  mutiny  as  Delhi  itself.  In  Delhi, 
the  imbecile  old  King  was  said  to  reign,  and  one  of  the 
most  frightful  massacres  of  the  mutiny — a  massacre  the 
full  story  of  which  never  will  be  told — had  been  done. 
The  Gwalior  contingent  had  declared  for  the  mutiny. 
The  Hanee  of  Jhansi  had  poured  down  vengeance  like 
molten  metal  on  the  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  who 
fell  into  her  hands,  and  was  in  the  field  with  Tantia  Topee 
carrying  fury  and  death  everywhere.  A  little  band  of  men 
were  holding  out  in  Hoyle’s  House — the  old  guest-house 
at  Arrah — against  an  unnumbered  host,  which  rendered 
relief  all  but  hopeless  but  that  Englishmen  had  begun 
a  series  of  struggles  which  from  the  altogether  hope¬ 
less  wrested  victory.  At  Dinapore,  Aligurh,  Etawah, 
and  elsewhere,  all  was  aflame.  In  fact,  almost  every 
name  that  could  bo  mentioned  as  the  centre  of  any 
groat  population,  or  that  had  the  'prestige  of  chiefship, 
was  now  the  centre  of  some  new  development  of 
the  mutiny.  Yet  wo  may  almost  say  that  not 
an  English  pulse  in  the  worst  scenes  of  danger 
boat  any  the  quicker  from  fear,  save  where  the 
men  trembled  for  the  women  and  children.  Where  only 
men  were  concerned  they  seemed  to  make  sport  of 
the  danger.  In  the  house  at  Arrah,  for  instance,  after 
the  first  two  or  three  days,  one  of  the  defenders 
says  there  was  such  a  sense  of  superiority  that  the 
men  off  guard  threw  themselves  down  and  fell  asleep 
almost  immediately.  They  had  tried  the  enemy’s 
courage,  and  now  laughed  it  to  scorn  in  the  very  face 
of  thousands  of  armed  and  disciplined  men. 

If  Calcutta  has  a  weak  point  at  all  as  a  community 
with  respect  to  public  opinion  it  is  in  relation  to  that 
time,  June  1857  ;  and  Sir  John  Kaye,  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  at  all,  must  be  prepared  to  face  considerable 
obloquy.  The  news  that  reached  Colvin  and  his  men  | 
standing  on  guard  also  reached  Calcutta,  in  the  first  in-  | 
stance,  when  Lord  Canning  had  refused  the  permission 
the  Europeans  had  asked  for,  to  enroll  themselves  as 
volunteers ;  and  though  the  impolitic  refusal  was  subse¬ 
quently  withdrawn,  enough  had  been  done  to  convince 
the  people  that  if  the  worst  came  they  would  have  to 
fight  in  some  isolated  way,  and  without  anything  like 
efficient  headship,  for  their  lives.  We  do  not  see  that 
Sir  John  Kaye  does  Calcutta  anything  like  justice  here. 
He  doubts,  indeed,  whether  any  high  functionary  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  shame  the  English  name  on 
“  Panic  Sunday  ”  (June  14),  by  taking  refuge  in 
fleet  or  fort,  but  he  accepts  the  picture  given  at 
the  time  of  the  general  European  population.  Let 
us  remember  that  it  was  only  on  June  10  that 
Mr.  Grant  pressed  Lord  Canning  to  withdraw  his 
refusal  to  allow  the  people  to  enroll  themselves  as 
volunteers,  and  that  after  that  all  arrangements  had  to 
bo  made.  On  the  night  of  June  13,  “  an  express 
arrived  at  Government  House  from  General  Hearsey, 
stating  that  the  Sepoys  at  Barrackpore  had  conspired 
to  rise  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  that  he  had  sent 
for  the  78th  Highlanders  to  Chinsurah,”  to  disarm  the 
rebels  if  the  Government  approved.  Lord  Canning  did 
not  approve  of  disarming,  but  he  consented.  It  must 
be  remembered  here,  also,  in  justice  to  the  Europeans 
charged  with  the  crime  of  panic,  that  the  great  canton¬ 
ment  of  Barrackpore  is  only  an  easy  drive,  on  a  good 
road,  from  Calcutta ;  that  Dum-Dum,  on  the  same 
road,  and  also  important  as  a  military  station,  is  nearer  ; 


and  that  the  Sepoys  there  were  clearly  connected  with 
the  mutineers,  and  were  disarmed.  Lord  Canning  had 
himself  just  previously  driven  over  to  Barrackpore  to 
thank  the  Sepoys  for  their  offer  to  march  against  Delhi. 
In  fact,  the  Barrackpore  road  had  long  been  a  favourite 
drive  of  Governors- General.  Then,  closer  still,  in  a 
suburb — the  West-end — of  Calcutta  the  ex- King  of 
Oude  had  his  palaces  and  grounds,  a  small  walled 
town,  in  fact,  as  it  still  is ;  and  of  all  acts  which  the 
critics  of  our  rule  in  India  have  alleged  as  main¬ 
springs  of  the  mutiny  none  has  been  so  prominently 
put  forward  and  on  such  substantial  grounds  as 
the  annexation  of  Oude.  The  Nana  of  Bithoor 
would  have  been  comparatively  powerless  on  the  Cawn¬ 
pore  side  of  the  river  if  the  populations  on  the  Lucknow 
side  had  not  been  excited  to  frenzy  by  Lord  Dalhonsie’s 
annexation.  Taking  into  consideration,  in  connection 
with  these  facts,  that  the  Europeans  of  Calcutta  had 
been  refused  permission  to  arm  as  volunteers,  much,  we 
think,  will  be  established  in  their  defence.  It  is  one 
thing  fora  man  to  be  standing  with  a  tried  weapon,  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other  men  similarly  armed, 
and  determined,  for  wives  and  children  close  at  hand, 
and  quite  a  different  thing  for  a  man  to  remain  pas¬ 
sive  and  defenceless,  surrounded  by  native  servants 
in  a  large  house  with  hardly  any  fastenings,  and  in  all 
probability  entirely  open  (built,  as  it  were,  on  arches 
merely),  at  the  lower  story,  and  hence  peculiarly  adapted 
for  being  set  on  fire.  Englishmen  are  singularly  like 
other  men  in  wishing  to  fight  as  men  awake,  not  as  men 
striving  in  nightmare  to  accomplish  the  impossible.  A 
man  sitting  in  his  house,  with  his  wife  and  children  at 
his  side,  with  servants  passing  backward  and  forward 
every  moment  of  the  day  or  night,  and  receiving  news  of 
rising  at  Barrackpore,  at  Dum-Dum,  living  probably  at 
Garden  Reach,  where  the  King  of  Oude  had  a  large  body 
of  armed  retainers,  ready,  perhaps,  to  block  up  the  way 
to  Fort  William,  could  hardly  be  blamed  if  he  tried  to 
find  a  refuge  for  his  family,  at  all  events,  on  the  river  or  in 
the  fort.  We  make  these  remarks  the  more  freely  be¬ 
cause  we  altogether  agree  with  Sir  John  Kaye  that  panic 
in  India  is  one  of  the  cardinal  sins.  It  cannot  be  thought 
of  without  stern  condemnation.  When  Lord  Canning 
had  withdrawn  his  unwise  refusal  to  allow  men  to  enrol 
themselves  as  volunteers,  the  ranks  were  filled  as  by 
magic,  and  there  was  an  end  of  panics.  And  even  before 
that  there  were  some  very  cool  determined  men  who 
went  day  by  day  to  their  shops  or  offices,  with  nothing 
to  support  them  but  the  will  that  would  not  quail  before 
what  they  had  long  deemed  an  inferior  race.  Lord  Can¬ 
ning  at  last  began  to  see  that  nothing  remained  but  force 
in  the  first  instance.  The  mutineers  must  be  taught  the 
majesty  of  such  power  as  lies  in  the  bayonet  and  the  gun. 
The  King  of  Oude  was  arrested.  The  press  was  ordered 
to  conduct  itself  as  if  the  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Exceptional  powers,  in  many  cases  fearfully  used,  were 
given  to  individual  Englishmen — powers  which  Lord 
Canning  afterwards  had  to  recall  in  a  manner  and 
against  obstacles  which  taxed  all  his  energies,  and  for  a 
time  covered  him  with  opprobrium,  but  in  the  end,  and 
for  all  future  time,  remained  to  the  honour  of  his  name. 

The  hardiest  venture,  however,  made  in  this  volume  is 
not  the  impeachment  of  Calcutta  for  panic,  but  a  spirited 
defence  of  Mr.  William  Tayler,  Commissioner  at  Patna, 
against  a  charge,  long  continued,  of  undue  vigour  in  some 
cases,  and  a  want  of  vigour  in  another.  Mr.  Tayler, 
well  acquainted  with  his  district,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citable  in  India,  had  long  foreseen  a  crisis,  and  had 
warned  the  Government,  but  not,  as  subsequently  ap¬ 
peared,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieut.-Govemor  of  the 
province  (Bengal),  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  F.  Halliday. 
The  Commissioner,  it  would  appear,  acquired  for  his 
pains  the  reputation  of  an  intrusive,  meddling  officer,  a 
most  unfortunate  character  in  India.  A  short  time 
before  the  mutiny.  Sir  John  Kaye  tells  us,  there  had 
been  an  attempt  to  establish  an  Industrial  Institution, 
and  Mr.  Halliday,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Tayler  had  used  undue  influence  to  obtain  for  it  the 
support  of  the  wealthy  Zemindars,  had  resolved  upon 
his  removal  from  the  Commissionership  ;  and  the  decision 
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appears  to  have  become  known  in  the  district.  Affairs 
were  in  this  state  when  intelligence  of  the  events  of 
May  was  carried  as  on  a  whirlwind  throughout  India. 
Mr.  Tayler,  among  others,  received  reports  declaring 
that  “the  cartridge  question  was  all  fudge,**  and 
that  the  Mahommedans  of  the  district  were  excited 
to  an  unwonted  degree,  and  were  anxiously  look, 
ing  to  the  North-west ;  that  fakeers  and  bndmashes 
were  wandering  abont  the  country  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  preparing*  them  for  some 
approaching  events ;  and  finally  that  Mann  Singh,  the 
outlaw  of  Dude,  sheltered  in  Nepaul,  had  been  down  on 
the  frontier  making  observations,  and  had  everywhere 
received  from  Rajahs  and  great  men  more  cordial  treat¬ 
ment  than  accoi^ed  with  their  professed  goodwill  to 
the  English  Government.  To  all  his  subordinate  officers 
Mr.  Tayler  undoubtedly  gave  a  stern  charge,  to  watch 
carefully,  to  pnt  on  the  boldest  possible  front,  and  to 
strike  promptly  at  danger  wherever  it  appeared.  We 
do  not  take  this  on  Sir  John  Kaye*s  authority  alone. 
It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Tayler*s  opponents.  An  alarm 
was  raised  that  the  mutineers  from  Dinapore  intended 
on  a  certain  night  early  in  June  to  march  down  on 
Patna,  the  main  defence  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
police,  a  body  of  Nujeebs.  All  the  English  residents  were 
promptly  advised  to  take  refuge  in  Mr.  Tayler’s  house, 
and  urgent  requests  were  sent  to  Captain  Rattray 
to  hasten  to  Patna  with  his  gallant  Sikh  Irregulars, 
destined  to  great  deeds  in  the  coming  months,  and, 
like  Rattray  himself,  to  very  inadequate  reward. 


his  room  when  a  sonbadar  brought  him  a  letter  marked 
“  express  ’*  and  “  urgent,**  and  that  the  contents  of  the 
letter  decided  him  to  remove  at  once  to  Patna.  The 
order  enjoined  the  removal  of  treasure  if  the  removal 
did  not  endanger  personal  safety.  Mr.  Money  left  the 
treasure,  and  a  gaol  full  of  prisoners,  and  by  six  o’clock 
on  the  day  when  the  order  had  arrived  was  fairly  on 
his  way,  with  all  the  Europeans  of  the  station.  When 
a  few  miles  from  Gya,  Mr.  Money  and  Mr.  Hollingpi,  an 
uncovenanted  officer,  decided  (as  the  result  of  second 
thought,  in  Mr.  Money*s  case.  Sir  John  Kaye  says)  to 
secure  the  treasure,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  went  on 
to  Patna.  A  detachment  of  the  64th  Regiment  was 
recalled,  and  on  August  4  (the  exodus  had  been  on  the 
evening  of  July  31)  the  convoy  with  the  treasure  was 
on  the  way  to  Calcutta,  265  miles  distant,  the  road  to 
Patna,  55  miles  distant,  being  deemed  too  dangerous. 

I  In  the  middle  of  August  Mr.  Money  rode  into 
Calcutta,  and  delivered  to  the  Government  from  seven 
to  eight  lacs  of  rupees  (from  70,000Z.  to  80,0001.), 
He  was,  of  course,  rewarded,  and  Mr.  Tayler  was 
removed  from  the  Commissionership.  We  do  not 
by  any  means  agree  with  Sir  John  Kaye  that  “if 
Tayler  had  not  acted  thus,  and  evil  had  befallen  the 
Christian  people  under  his  charge,  he  would  have  been 
condemned  with  a  far  severer  condemnation  for  so  fatal 
an  omission.**  We  do  not  see  this,  provide^  the  order 
was,  as  Sir  John  seems  to  deem  it,  imperative.  To  talk 
of  removing  the  treasure,  if  doing  so  “  endangered  not 
personal  safety,**  was  nonsense  if  taken  literally.  Why, 
it  was  men*s  business  at  that  time  to  endanger  personal 
safety  ;  and  Mr.  Tayler,  who  had  known  danger,  could 
hardly,  when  giving  the  order,  have  had  in  view  anything 
but  to  cover  the  action  of  his  subordinates  in  any  even¬ 
tuality.  We  are  less  satisfied  of  Mr.  Money*s  position, 
if  it  is  fairly  stated  here.  He,  in  common  with  all  other 
officers  in  the  district,  knew  that  the  Patna  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  on  no  good  terms  with  the  Lieut.-Govemor, 
and  there  was  something  a  little  questionable  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  treasure  to  Calcutta.  Sir  John  Kaye  shows 
also  that  the  recall  of  Mr.  Tayler  was  made  by  Mr. 
Halliday  before  he  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  We  are  glad  of  the  vindication,  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  will  compel  a  re-hearing 
of  the  question  as  between  Mr.  Tayler  and  Sir  F.  Halli. 
day.  Their  dispnte  has  public  interest  and  importance, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  suffered  to  rest  where  it  is  left  by 
Sii*  John  Kaye. 
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[Second  Notice.l 

When  Sir  William  Fraser,  early  in  the  Session, 
moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  parochial 
system  was  unsuited  to  metropolitan  local  government, 
he  correctly  stated  the  difference  which  exists  between 
local  government  in  provincial  municipalities  and  local 
government  in  the  metropolis  ;  for,  except  in  the  small 
area  covered  by  the  City  of  London,  forming  a  little  less 
than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  metropolis,  London  is 
under  parochial  control,  and  under  no  other  control. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  when  entrnsted  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  which  he  was  a  member  with  the  reform  of 
metropolitan  local  management,  showed  a  timidity 
which  should  never  characterise  the  real  reformer,  and 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  manner  which  the  last  twenty 
years  have  sufficiently  condemned.  We  do  not  deny 
that  his  scheme  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
absolute  anarchy  which  he  discovered,  or  that  it  has  not 
been  productive  of  great  good.  Any  scheme  would 
have  been  so.  But  what  we  do  complain  of  is  that  a 
great  opportunity  was  then  lost,  and  that  the  system 
then  established  was  not  the  best  that  could  have  been 
devised.  The  last  twenty  years  have  amply  shown  the 
truth  of  this,  and  the  need  of  reform  is  now  as  great 
almost  as  it  was  before  1855,  taking  into  consideration 
the  altered  state  and  condition  of  things. 
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What  the  Veetries  are  we  will  endeavour  now  to  show. 
Prior  to  1855  the  state  of  London  outside  the  City  was 
anarchical  beyond  measure.  Some  of  the  districts  were 
parochial ;  others  were  governed  under  local  Acts,  without 
any  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  neighbours,  and  quite 
independent  of  any  metropolitan  considerations ;  whilst 
thirty  parishes,  comprising  nearly  one-half  of  the  out¬ 
lying  area,  were  governed  by  commissioners  or  trustees, 
who  were  irresponsible  to  the  ratepayers.  In  addition 
to  the  scores  of  general  public  statutes  affecting  the 
metropolis  there  were  something  like  250  local  Acts  in 
force.  These  were  carried  out  by  no  less  than  300 
different  bodies,  composed  in  the  aggregate  of  more  than 
10,000  persons.  Most  of  these  bodies  were  self-elected 
and  irresponsible.  That  such  a  state  of  things  should 
have  been  so  long  tolerated  is  marvellous.  It  was  not 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants,  for  it  is  only 
fair  to  these  bodies  to  admit  that  they  made  their  exist¬ 
ence  felt.  The  Strand,  for  instance,  was  controlled  by 
no  less  than  seven  Paving  Boards,  who  were  always 
at  war,  and  who  never  worked  together.  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  characterised  this  as 
**  the  most  extraordinary  state  of  local  management  that 
over  existed  in  any  country.’*  But  what  steps  did  he 
take  to  reform  the  evil.  The  Boyal  Commission  of 
1854  had  recommended  that  London  outside  the  City 
should  be  divided  into  as  many  municipalities  as  there 
were  Parliamentaiy  boroughs,  to  which  the  provisions  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835  should  be 
applied.  Though  this  recommendation  did  not  go  the 
length  of  that  which  was  made  by  the  Boyal  Com¬ 
missioners  of  1837,  it  was  nevertheless  a  good  and 
statesmanlike  suggestion,  and  would,  had  it  been 
adopted,  have  done  much  towards  placing  London  on  a 
par  with  country  towns.  But  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
thought  the  Parliamentary  boroughs  were  too  large  to 
be  created  into  municipalities  with  Town  Councils, 
so  he  fell  back  upon  the  parochial  system  which  had 
up  to  that  time  proved  so  mischievous,  and  which  had 
been  the  source  of  all  the  evils  under  which  Londoners 
had  long  suffered.  For  the  purposes  of  local  manage¬ 
ment  he  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  300  Boa^s 
already  alluded  to,  and  to  divide  the  metropolis  into 
thirty-nine  districts,  which  were  to  be  governed  by 
as  many  Vestries  and  District  Boards.  Some  of  these 
thirty-nine  districts  consist  of  parishes  sole,  other  dis¬ 
tricts  were  formed  by  a  union  of  two  or  more  parishes. 
In  the  case  of  parishes  sole,  the  Vestry  was  appointed  by 
the  local  municipal  authority.  In  cases  where,  from  the 
smallness  or  inlaying  of  parishes,  it  became  expedient 
to  join  them,  the  parochial  Vestries  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  existence,  but  only  with  the  power  of  electing 
representatives  to  sit  at  the  District  Board  comprising 
such  parish.  There  are  now  some  sixty  or  seventy 
Vestries  which  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  elect  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  District  Board,  and  yet  these  practically 
useless  Vestries  must  have  their  clerks  and  officers.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  election  of  representatives  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Boards  is  thus  removed  from  the  ratepayers,  the 
practice  is  calculated  to  weaken  that  direct  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  should  always  exist  between  the  repre¬ 
sentative  and  his  constituents. 

He  did  more  than  this  :  for  he  reduced  the  electorate 
into  something  like  order,  though  unfortunately  he  made 
provisions  for  the  election  of  vestrymen,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  have  worked  very  indifferently.  He  put  an  end 
to  self-elective  bodies,  and  in  appearance  made  responsi¬ 
bility  go  with  representation,  but  only  in  appearance. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  perpetuate  the  parochial  system. 
It  was  a  blunder  not  to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  to  create  the  Parliamentary 
boroughs  into  so  many  municipalities.  It  was  entirely  a 
waste  of  power,  and  conducive  to  great  extravagance 
and  inefficiency,  to  cast  the  government  of  London  upon 
so  many  as  thirty-nine  different  Boards.  For  not  only 
do  all  these  Vestries  and  District  Boards  require  separate 
establishments,  separate  staffs  of  officers,  separate  costly 
vestry-halls,  but  it  is  very  seldom  they  have  been  found 
to  work  together  in  harmony  for  the  good  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  at  large,  having  always  in  view  the  short-sighted, 


penny-wise  interest  of  their  own  narrow  jurisdiction 
and  the  maintenance  of  low  rates.  But,  above  all, 
the  worst  result  of  such  a  subdivision,  and  the  most 
fatal  objection  to  it,  is  the  difficulty  everywhere  experi¬ 
enced  of  inducing  men  of  position  and  intelligence  taking 
part  in  local  government.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
qualification  of  a  vestryman  is  assessment  to  the  poor- 
rate  at  40Z.  a  year,  and  that  such  qualification  is  high  for 
some  districts,  the  fact  remains  that  the  local  adminis¬ 
tration  has  fallen  into  the  hands,  nearly  everywhere,  of 
third-rate  shopkeepers  and  publicans, while  the  intelligent 
keep  entirely  aloof  from  the  work.  It  is  only  to  two  or 
three  districts  that  this  does  not  apply,  and  until  this  is 
remedied,  and  some  scheme  propounded  which  will  induce 
capable  men  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  we  may  well  despair  of  any  great  benefits* 
The  system  of  election  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  absence 
of  sufficient  notice  the  mass  of  ratepayers  are  generally 
speaking  in  the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  times  and 
places  where  they  are  entitled  to  exercise  their  voting 
powers.  The  church-door  notices  of  vacancies  is  the 
only  one  required  by  law.  But  it  is  not  everyone  who 
goes  to  church,  and  it  is  very  few  of  those  who  do  go 
that  read  notices  stuck  up  on  the  walls  or  doors.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  ratepayers  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  ignorance  arising  from  apathy,  and  were 
it  a  mere  question  of  the  amount  of  rates  or  imposition 
there  would  be  no  just  cause  to  complain ;  but  as  there 
are  higher  interests  at  stake,  such  as  the  health  of  the 
metropolis,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State  to 
give  no  occasion  for  such  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  to  insist  that  every  possible  notice  is  brought 
home  to  the  ratepayer.  Now  it  is  only  in  case  of  a  con¬ 
test,  when  the  candidate  takes  upon  himself  the  trouble 
to  canvass  for  votes,  that  direct  knowledge  is  brought 
home  to  them.  Where  no  contest  takes  place  the  nomina¬ 
tion  is  generally  effected  by  cliques,  and  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  transacted  in  the  greatest  secrecy.  Even  where 
contests  do  take  place  the  public  interest  in  them  is  very 
little,  a  fact  probably  due  to  the  insignificance  which 
the  public  attach — in  forgetfulness  of  its  immense  im¬ 
portance — to  the  office  of  vestryman. 

The  Vestries  and  District  Boards  were  at  first  entrusted 
with  the  control  over  the  district  sewage  and  drainage  and 
street  improvements.  More  recently  they  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  by  divers  Acts  of  Parliament  with  various  other 
duties,  principally  of  a  sanitary  nature.  They  have  had 
thrown  upon  them  the  inspection  of  slaughterhouses, 
the  control  over  bakehouses,  the  establishment  of  baths, 
wash-houses,  and  public  mortuaries,  and  the  disinfection 
of  places  under  the  influence  of  contagion.  The  sub¬ 
letting  of  tenements  and  the  occupation  of  underground 
cellars  were  duties  definitely  and  clearly  thrown  upon 
them.  The  erection  of  drinking  fountains  and  the 
adoption  of  public  libraries  were  left  also  in  their  hands. 
The  sewage,  drainage,  and  street  improvements  which 
came  under  the  more  fierce  light  of  public  opinion,  and 
which  was  also  under  the  superintendence  of  a  superior 
Board,  have  been  done  tolerably  well,  though  the  paving, 
lighting,  and  drainage  of  many  localities  is  still  a  scandal 
and  a  reproach.  The  practice  is  to  make  clean  and 
perfect  the  more  public  thoroughfares,  and  to  relegate  to 
filth  and  squalor  the  back  slums  where  the  very  poor 
dwell.  Still  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  a  great  deal  of 
real  good  work  has  been  done  by  the  Vestries  in  this 
direction.  But  their  other  sanitary  duties — how  have 
they  been  performed  ?  Generally  speaking,  the  answer 
must  be — Not  at  all !  The  inspection  of  slaughterhouses 
and  places  where  noxious  trades  are  carried  on  is  no 
longer  entrusted  to  authorities  in  whose  action  no  trust 
coidd  be  placed.  By  a  statute  passed  last  year  the  duty 
is  cast  upon  the  Board  of  Works.  With  the  exception 
of  some  three  or  four  parishes  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
Act  is  a  dead  letter,  and  even  where  adopted  the 
Vestries  were  openly  reluctant  until  outside  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Of  all  the  parishes  in 
the  metropolis,  how  many,  we  ask,  have  public  mortu¬ 
aries  ?  How  often  do  we  not  hear  coroners  complain¬ 
ing  and  juries  expostulating  on  their  want,  and  how  many 
lives  are  annually  sacrificed  for  the  want  of  some  place 
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where  to  take,  pending  burial,  bodies  dead  of  some 
contagions  diseases  from  rooms  in  which  the  living  are 
constrained  to  dwell?  Have  not  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  appointed  by  the  Vestries  constantly  adverted  to 
this  scandal  in  their  reports  ?  and  in  what  spirit  have 
their  representations  b^n  received  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  all  obstacles  and  difficulties  are  put  in  the  way  of 
energetic  medical  officers,  and  that  the  onlv  way  to 
curry  favour  with  the  Vestried  is  to  advocate  the  laissez- 
faire  doctrine  and  to  paint  everything  in  the  most  roseate 
hue  ?  In  many  districts  underground  cellars  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  occupied  in  open  violation  of  the  law  ;  while 
there  is  only  one  parish  in  the  whole  of  London  (if  we 
except  the  City)  where  a  free  library  has  been  established, 
and  that  through  exceptional  influences,  whereas  the 
attempt  to  establish  similar  institutions  in  other  parishes 
and  districts  has  everywhere  been  frustrated  through 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Vestries.  How  differently 
things  are  managed  in  Birmingham  and  Bristol,  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester ! 

The  costliness  of  the  Vestry  system  is  also  a  grave 
objection.  Expending  some  1,300,000/.  a  year,  they 
spend  in  salaries  and  costs  of  management  over  180,000/. 
Mr.  Firth  understates  the  salaries,  and  does  not  pretend 
to  state  the  entire  cost  of  management.  But  the  figure 
we  have  put  it  at  is  below  the  actual  mark.  And  the 
system  secures  no  uniformity  whatever.  As  an  example 
of  the  absurdity  of  dividing  London  into  thirty-nine  dis¬ 
tricts,  we  may  put  the  cost  of  street- watering  in  some  of 
the  Vestries.  “  In  Lewisham  the  cost  per  mile  is  55/.  ;in 
Greenwich,  50/. ;  Plumstead,  45/. ;  Wandsworth,  39/. 
These  were  the  highest  reported  amounts.  The  large 
parishes  range  between  20/.  and  40/. ;  but  in  Hackney 
the  cost  was  16/. ;  Mile-end,  15/. ;  St.  Luke,  14/. ;  Lime- 
house,  13/. ;  Whitechapel,  11/. ;  and  Botherhithe  (where 
it  was  obtained  from  wells  within  the  parish),  8/.  14s.’* 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  there  must  be  gross  extrava¬ 
gance  in  some  districts,  or  the  work  is  insufficiently  done 
in  other  districts.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  uniformity  whatever ;  and  that  alone  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  condemn  the  division  of  London  into  so  many 
districts,  and  is  another  argument  for  the  creation  of 
the  metropolis  into  one  municipality  with  a  central 
council. 

At  first  Mr.  Firth  evidently  was  not  prepared  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  these  Vestries ;  but  when  he  had  given  the 
question  more  consideration  he  sees  no  reason  why  the 
whole  work  now  devolving  on  the  Vestries  should  not 
be  performed  by  the  Central  Council.  And  in  that  view 
we  heartily  concur. 


longest  on  the  memorj ;  and  then  again  the  overpowering  sleep. 
Thtu  on  and  on,  until  at  length,  the  intellectual  nature  lost,  the 
instinctive  and  merely  animal  functions,  now  no  longer  required  to 
sTutain  the  higher  faculties,  in  their  turn  succumb  and  fall  into  the 
inertia. 


DISEASES  OF  MODERN  LIFE. 


Diseases  of  Modern  Life.  By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D., 
M.A,,  F.R.S.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  ideal  of  a  “  natural  ”  life  with  which  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son,  the  great  founder  of  the  air-built  city  of  Hygeia, 
entices  the  reader  to  listen  to  his  investigations  and 
warnings  is  well  calculated  to  arrest  attention.  If 
the  strict  law  of  Nature  were  fulfilled,  he  says,  a  man 
should  die  as  unconscious  of  his  death  as  of  his  birth  ; 
he  should  sink  into  death,  the  cycle  of  his  life  com¬ 
pleted,  through  a  painless  process  of  gradual  decay.  The 
latter  days  of  the  man  who  has  enjoyed  perfect  health 
should  bo  as  much  an  oblivious  and  contented  trance  as 
the  days  of  his  childhood,  only,  instead  of  a  progress  to¬ 
wards  clearer  and  clearer  consciousness,  the  movement 
should  bo  reversed,  and  the  old  man  should  sink  peace¬ 
fully  into  dimmer  and  dimmer  circles  till  the  last  flicker 
of  the  lamp  of  life  died  out. 

Ten  times  in  my  own  observation  I  rem^ber  witnessing,  with 
attentive  mind,  these  phenomena  of  natural  Euthanasia.  Without 
pain,  anger,  or  sorrow,  the  intellectual  £u:ulties  of  the  fated  man 
lose  their  brightness.  Ambition  ceases  or  sinks  into  desire  for 
repose.  Ideas  of  time,  of  space,  of  duty,  lingeringly  pass  away. 
To  sleep  and  not  to  dream  is  the  pressing  and,  step  by  step,  still 
pressing  need  ;  until  at  length  it  whiles  away  nearly  all  the  hours. 
The  awakenings  are  short  and  shorter ;  painless,  careless,  happy 
awakenings  to  the  hum  of  a  busy  world,  to  the  merry  sounds  of 
children  at  play,  to  the  sounds  of  voices  offering  aid ;  to  the  effort 
of  talking  on  simple  topics  and  recalling  events  that  have  dwelt 


Dr.  Richardson  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  physician,  a 
combination  of  which  there  have  been  many  examples ; 
and  it  would  be  neither  fair  nor  profitable  to  consider 
too  closely  whether  “  Nature  ”  is  really  the  beneficent 
mother  that  he  represents,  and  whether  she  would,  if 
she  were  permitted,  “  tenderly  and  soothingly,  like  a 
mother  with  her  foot  on  the  cradle,  rock  us  all  gently 
out  of  the  world.”  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  ideal  is 
a  good  one  to  hold  up  for  our  guidance,  just  as  his 
Hygeiopolis  is  a  good  ideal  whether  or  not  it  bo  prac¬ 
ticable  in  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  generations.  The 
general  reader,  for  whom  the  volume  is  intended,  will 
do  well  to  read  the  chapter  in  which  this  ideal  is  ex¬ 
pounded,  even  though  he  skip  several  succeeding  chapters 
in  which  Dr.  Richardson  deals  with  the  proper  classifi¬ 
cation  of  disease.  Dr.  Richardson’s  notions  on  the 
proper  classification  of  disease  are  sound  enough,  but 
not  particularly  new,  inasmuch  as  they  are  now  more  or 
less  widely  diffused  through  the  medical  profession.  It 
is  when  he  begins  to  treat  of  “  the  phenomena  of  disease 
induced  and  special,”  and  to  discuss  the  danger  of 
worry  and  mental  strain,  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  that 
he  enters  on  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  portion  of 
his  task.  Whether  we  think  that  disease  is  a  departure 
firom  nature,  or  that  diseases  are  as  “natural”  as 
organisms  which  we  call  healthy,  and  are  merely  growths 
in  wrong  places,  we  can  read  Dr.  Richardson’s  chapters 
in  the  second  part  of  his  book  with  a  feeling  that  we 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  close  observer,  who,  if  he  cannot 
quite  see  through  the  human  body,  has  kept  a  vigilant 
watch  through  a  lifetime  on  the  external  symptoms,  and 
reflected  much  as  to  their  causes  and  their  remedies.  No 
man  who  works  hard  with  his  brains,  whether  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  in  letters,  can  afford  to  neglect  Dr.  Richardson’s 
book. 

In  reviewing  a  book  so  full  of  valuable  facts  and 
cautions,  we  cannot  do  more  than  pick  out  a  point  hero 
and  there.  It  might  not  be  altogether  good  for  the 
hard-working  reader  to  study  too  closely  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  list  of  symptoms  of  failure  of  brain  and  mental 
power  from  overwork.  The  list  is  too  alarming,  almost 
as  copious  as  a  quackish  catalogue  of  the  diseases  curable 
by  a  marvellous  pill,  draught,  or  ointment.  But  here  is 
a  good  practical  point,  on  the  means  of  avoiding  worry, 
which  Dr.  Richardson  rightly  treats  as  a  greater  enemy 
than  hard  work.  Wo  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  said 
that  a  man  should  not  live  too  near  his  business.  This 
we  have  long  been  convinced  is  a*  mistake.  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  treats  as  a  dangerous  combination  of  physical  with 
mental  strain. 


In  the  old  times  our  forefathers  who  had  attained  a  competency 
in  business  indicated  the  fact  by  taking  an  extra  house  a  little  way 
from  town,  at  some  distance,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  place  where 
they  had  laboured  to  amass  their  wealth.  In  course  of  time,  this 
process  extended  itself,  and  the  place  of  business  and  the  private 
house  became  essential,  not  for  those  who  had  won,  but  for  those 
who  were  striving  to  win.  The  introduction  of  the  railway  system 
tended  greatly  to  facilitate  the  desire  for  possession  of  town  and 
country  house,  and  in  this  day  we  have,  in  all  our  large  cities  and 
towns,  men  who  are  leaving  their  chambers,  their  offices,  their  con¬ 
sulting-rooms  every  evening  in  great  haste,  that  they  may  arrive  at 
the  train  or  other  conveyance  that  will  take  them  a  journey  of  some 
miles  to  their  homes.  Again,  every  morning  the  same  men,  usually 
in  very  great  haste,  leave  their  homes  to  return  to  business.  If  this 
double  process  of  travel  could  be  performed  daily  with  deliberation, 
and  without  exposure  to  physical  or  mental  shock,  it  would  be  free 
of  danger,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to  health.  For  the 
man  who  can  partly  retire,  and  can  pursue  business  as  he  lists,  it  is, 
I  believe,  conducive  to  health ;  but  to  the  struggling  man  who  is  in 
the  meshes  of  an  active  life,  few  processes  are  more  destructive. 
The  elements  of  danger  are  many.  There  is  the  annoyance  which 
springs  from  danger  of  absence  from  business  ;  there  is  the  haste  to 
return  from  home  to  business ;  there  is  the  temptation  to  remain 
occupied  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  to  risk  an  exceeding 
hurry  in  order  to  join  the  family  circle  at  an  appointed  hour ;  there 
is  the  tendency  to  become  irregular  in  the  method  of  meals,  to  take 
a  hasty  breakfast,  to  work  during  the  day  on  imperfect  snatches  of 
food,  and  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  stomach,  like  the  rest  of  the 
body,  is  wearied,  to  compensate  for  previotis  deficiencies  by  eating 
an  excessive  meal.  Lastly,  there  is  the  evil  that  some  work,  which 
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might  easil  j  have  been  done  daring  the  hours  sacrificed  to  tTavelling, 
is  brought  home  to  be  complete  at  night,  when  the  tired  body 
should  be  seeking  its  natural  repose. 

Dr.  Richardson  enlarges  on  the  physiological  efifects 
of  the  evil  passions  with  an  emphasis  which  should  help 
towards  extinguishing  those  foes  to  health  if  only  they 
conld  be  kept  at  arm’s  length  by  force  of  will.  Love 
**  is  not  injarions  unless  it  lapses  into  grief  and  anxiety ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  sustains  the  physical  power.”  Am¬ 
bition  also  is  innocuous,  or  even  exalting  to  the  physical 
system,  unless  when  it  is  **  debased  by  its  meaner  ally, 
pride.”  But  anger,  fear,  hatred,  and  grief,  are  physiolo¬ 
gically  most  injurious.  ”  He  is  a  man  very  rich  indeed  in 
physical  power  who  can  afford  to  be  angry.  The  richest 
cannot  afford  it  many  times  without  ensuring  the 
penalty,  a  penalty  that  is  always  severe.”  Those  who 
think  they  do  well  to  be  angry  because  it  argues  decision 
of  character  should  lay  this  to  heart,  lest  worse  things 
befal.  ”  The  effect  of  rage  upon  the  heart  is  to  induce 
a  permanently  perverted  motion,  and  particularly  that 

gjrverted  motion  called  intermittency.”  What  Dr. 

ichardson  says  about  the  angry  passions,  that  they 
lower  the  vital  energy,  and  may  in  the  end  permanently 
damage  some  important  organ,  has  often  been  said 
before,  though  his  exposition  is  enriched  with  striking 
instances  from  his  own  practice.  But  his  defence  of 
avarice,  ”  up  to  a  certain  point,”  is  new  and  worth 
quoting. 

The  passion  called  avarice,  according  tx)  my  experience,  tends 
rather  to  the  preservation  of  the  body  than  to  its  deterioration. 
The  avaricious  man,  who  seems  to  the  luxurious  world  to  be  de¬ 
barring  himself  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  even  to  be 
exposing  himself  to  the  pangs  of  poverty,  is  generally  placing  him¬ 
self  in  the  precise  conditions  favourable  to  a  long  and  healthy  exist¬ 
ence.  By  his  economy,  he  is  being  saved  from  all  the  worry  incident 
to  penury ;  by  his  caution,  he  is  being  screened  from  all  the  risks 
incident  to  speculation  or  the  attempt  to  amass  wealth  by  hazardous 
means ;  by  his  regularity  of  hours  and  perfect  appropriation  of  the 
sunlight,  in  preference  to  artificial  illumination,  he  rests  and  works 
in  periods  that  precisely  accord  with  the  periodicity  of  nature ;  by 
his  abstemiousness  in  living  ho  takes  just  enough  to  live,  which  is 
precisely  the  right  thing  to  do,  according  to  the  rigid  natural  law. 
Thus,  in  almost  every  particular,  he  goes  on  his  way  freer  than 
other  men  from  the  external  causes  of  all  the  induced  diseases,  and 
better  protected  than  most  men  from  the  worst  consequences  of 
those  diseases  which  spring  from  causes  that  are  uncontrollable. 

As  a  paradoxical  way  of  enforcing  the  great  principle  of 
economising  in  every  way  the  vital  energies,  this  is 
good.  Dr.  Richardson  sagely  cautions  his  disciples 
against  carrying  avarice  too  far,  “for  an  avaricious 
world  would  truly  be  a  sad  one.” 

Dr.  Richardson’s  account  of  the  physiological  effects 
of  alcohol  is  not  original,  and  it  is  defective,  inasmuch 
as  it  fails  to  draw  good  inferences  as  well  as  bad.  Dr. 
Brunton’s  recent  papers  in  the  Medical  Practitioner 
should  be  read  as  a  corrective  to  this  part  of  Dr. 
Richardson’s  book.  His  chapters  on  the  diseases  inch 
dent  to  tobacco,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  called  the 
cheapest  of  human  pleasures,  are  perhaps  open  to  the 
same  objection  of  one-sided  pleading,  but  in  this  case 
he  gives  some  statistics  from  which  the  smoker  may 
derive  consolation.  The  present  writer  knows  an  old 
man  who  in  his  youth  was  deliberately  advised  by  his 


terial  for  compilers  and  historians — it  is  of  course  of 
less  consequence.  To  these  the  protests  themselves 
in  clear  type  will  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work,  and  a  good  index  is  all  they  need  ask  of  their 
editor.  There  are  two  indexes  to  the  book,  but 
the  first  is  a  very  useless  one  .  unless  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  biography,  being  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
protesting  peers  with  a  reference  to  all  the  protests 
they  have  made.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  long^t  lists 
of  references  are  attached  to  names  unknown  but  for 
the  title  certainly  does  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  book, 
especially  when  it  is  seen  that,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
peers  as  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Kenyon,  Wilberforco 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  St.  Leonards,  have  only 
used  the  privilege  two  or  three  times,  and  that  names  of 
greater  note  are  not  found  at  all.  Another  index  is  of 
the  subjects  of  the  protests,  and  this  is  far  more  ser¬ 
viceable,  supplying  to  some  extent  the  unfortunate 
want  of  arrangement  in  the  book  itself.  If  the  author 
could  have  really  edited  the  protests  instead  of  merely 
copying  them,  we  should  suppose  he  would  have 
divided  them  under  convenient  heads,  so  that  all 
those  referring  to  the  same  matter  might  have  been 
studied  together.  Instead  of  this  they  are  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  and  if,  for  example,  we  wish  to  see  the  five 
protests  in  the  matter  of  Titus  Oates  we  have  to  search 
through  about  460  pages  to  find  them.  Many  of  these 
protests,  too,  are  about  such  utterly  trivial  things,  as  the 
erection  of  bridges  and  other  matters  of  merely  tempo¬ 
rary  importance,  that  it  seems  a  pity  they  should  not 
have  been  weeded  out,  and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
them  at  all,  put  into  an  appendix,  where  they  would  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Rogers  has  collected  the  protests  of  the  Lords,  but 
certainly  he  has  not  edited  them.  We  have  them  exactly 
as  they  stand  in  the  Journals,  and  whether  they  are 
interesting  or  wearisome,  instructive  or  unimportant, 
depends  entirely  on  their  own  character,  and  not  on  any 
literary  art  with  which  they  are  brought  before  the 
public. 

The  value  of  such  a  collection  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  interest  of  knowing  what  particular  individuals 
thought  about  certain  questions — for  this,  we  suppose, 
could  never  be  very  great  in  respect  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  protesting  peers — as  on  the  clue  it  gives 
to  the  whole  history  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Read 
by  itself  it  is  useless  for  this  purpose,  as  we  only  hear 
of  a  few  who  dissented  from  the  general  opinion,  and 
of  these  only  the  ones  who  felt  strongly  enough  to 
protest.  It  is  a  record  of  the  opinions  of  the  minorities 
of  minorities.  But  read  in  conjunction  with  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  majority,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Rogers 
enables  us  to  do  very  imperfectly  in  his  introductory 
notes,  it  may  often  give  a  clue  to  the  growth  of  thought 
in  the  Upper  House,  which  we  should  fail  to  obtain 
from  the  Acts  alone,  and  shows  how  Conservatives  have 
been  dragged  from  pillar  to  post,  giving  up  each  inch  of 
ground  unwillingly,  and  sending  forth  their  last  groan 
in  the  shape  of  a  protest  against  some  Liberal  measure. 
Thus  we  find  eighty-eight  lords  joining  in  one  howl  in 
1846  against  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  Seventy- 
six  lords  follow  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  protesting 
against  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  eighteen  are  found 
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to  sign  another  protest  on  the  same  subject  containing, 
amongst  other  reasons,  the  following : — 

Because  it  is  in  its  character  not  remedial  but  revolutionary,  in 
practice  equally  injurious  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich,  depriving  the 
Government  of  the  strength  which  it  requires,  and  property  of  its 
due  influence,  endangering  as  well  the  stability  of  the  Throne  as  of 
every  civil  and  religious  establishment  under  which,  in  this  country, 
commerce,  prosperity,  and  freedom  have  attained  an  elevation 
envied,  but  as  yet  unrivalled,  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

After  the  third  reading  of  this  iniquitous  Bill,  Lord 
Eldon  enters  a  protest  signed  by  himself  and  thirty-one 
other  Tories,  in  which  he  gives  most  of  the  arguments 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  urged  against  every 
reform  of  the  present  day. 

Because  I  think  tliat  this  Bill  cannot  be  a  flnal  adjustment  as  to 
the  representation  of  the  people,  and  that  it  must,  by  the  operation 
of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  lead  to  further  danger¬ 
ous  changes  in  the  Constitution,  bringing  into  imminent  hazard  the 
monarchy  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  consequently  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

Because  this  Bill  appears  to  me  calculated  to  introduce  unneces¬ 
sarily  unto  the  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  increase  of 
democratical  influence,  not  called  for  by  any  increase  of  influence  in 
the  other  branches  of  Legislature. 

####*# 

Because  having  observed  the  great  anxiety  with  which  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  realm  have  for  ages  held  sacred  the  rights  of 
property  and  other  vested  rights,  I  cannot  agree  to  the  unqualifled 
and  unconditional  destruction  by  this  Bill  of  such  rights.  .  .  . 

and  because  I  dare  not  hazard  a  change  in  these  institutions  of  my 
country,  which  have  hitherto  made  it  the  happiest  in  the  worla, 
unless  it  could  have  been  made  to  appear  that  its  happiness  and  glory 
would  be  increased  by  such  change. 

The  noble  lords  are  always  beautifully  sensible  of  the 
benefits  they  are  living  under. 

Lord  Ellenborough’s  protest  on  the  same  subject, 
signed  by  himself  and  seventeen  other  peers,  is  short 
and  prophetic : — 

Because  the  Bill,  changing  the  constituency  of  every  county,  city, 
and  borough,  disfranchising  with  injustice,  in  many  cases  enfran¬ 
chising  with  impolicy  or  partiality,  leaving  or  creating  as  many 
incongruities  as  it  attempts  to  correct,  opening  many  new  questions 
and  settling  none,  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  further 
change,  and  thus  tends  to  continue  an  agitation  destructive  of  the 
comfort  of  society  and  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  protests  at  great  length, 
one  of  his  clauses  being  very  amusing  : — 

Because  from  henceforth,  unless  some  effectual  stop  be  put  to  the 
possibility  of  a  threatened  exercise  of  abused  prerogative  and 
arbitrary  power,  this  House  is  no  longer  free,  its  functions  are  null 
and  void,  our  debates  will  be  a  mere  mockery,  and  the  existence  of 
a  House  of  Lords  not  what  it  has  been,  the  honour  and  safeguard 
of  the  nation,  but  a  degraded  and  melancholy  example  of  abased 
nobility  and  fallen  greatness. 

Altogether  there  are  thirteen  protests  about  this  one 
Bill.  If  any  of  our  readers  occasionally  feel  disheart¬ 
ened  in  advocating  measures  of  reform  by  the  hopelessly 
unanswerable  stupidity  of  the  utterances  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  we  advise  them  to  read  this  part  of  Mr.  Rogers* 
collection.  They  will  be  much  comforted. 

Another  topic  which  aroused  a  good  deal  of  indigna¬ 
tion  was  the  recent  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Lord  Denman,  not  satisfied  with  two  protests  of  his  own, 
signs  a  third  in  company  with  fifty-nine  of  his  colleagues, 
in  which  there  is,  amongst  others,  the  following  hopeful 
reason 

Because  the  adoption  of  this  principle  with  regard  to  Ireland 
cannot  but  give  great  encouragement  to  the  designs  of  those  who 
desire  its  extension  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  a  few  brilliant  instances  of  an  opposite 
character,  but  these  never  have  many  names  annexed. 
Lord  Holland  stands  alone  in  protesting  against  re- 
ligious  tests  for  University  degrees.  Lord  Brongham 
and  three  others  protest  against  a  Bill  about  the  stricter 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  for  very  good  reasons,  of 
which  we  will  quote  the  following,  as  it  appears  to  us  to 
appljr  to  numerous  legislative  measures  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion  : — 

Because  it  seeks  to  interfere  with  the  occupations  and  relaxations 
of  men  and  their  ordinary  habits,  and  attempts  to  effect  by  legis¬ 
lative  provision  what  can  only  be  advantageously,  or  even  safely, 
brought  about  by  the  manners  of  the  people  being  amended,  and 
their  religious  and  moral  feelings  strengthened. 


Both  for  the  good  and  the  bad  contained  in  these 
volumes  we  think  they  may  be  as  useful  to  the  legislator 
as  to  the  historian,  and  we  commend  them  very  earnestly 
to  those  who  should  be  at  once  encouraged  and  warned 
by  the  wise  and  foolish  utterances  of  their  predecessors — 
the  members  of  the  Upper  House. 


TEXT-BOOK  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

Text-Bookg  of  Science.  Telegraphy.  By  W.  H.  Preece,  C.E., 
Divisional  Engineer,  Post-office  Telegraphs,  and  J.  Sivewright, 
M.A.,  Engineering  Department,  Post-office  Telegraphs.  Lou¬ 
don:  Longmans  and  Co.  1876. 

The  admirable  series  of  text-books  which  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  Messrs.  Longmans  during  the  past 
few  years  is  invaluable.  Several  of  the  authors  are  pre¬ 
eminent  in  their  own  speciality,  and  their  works  must 
have  been  of  immense  service  to  the  numerous  class  of 
students  for  whom  they  are  chiefly  intended.  There 
are  now  seventeeu  of  these  volumes  before  the  public, 
and,  taking  the  series  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  a  difficult 
task  to  single  out  another  list  of  text-books  on  the  same 
or  collateral  subjects  in  our  language  which  could  bo 
compared  with  them  either  in  regard  to  quality 
and  price,  or  that  are  so  well  fitted  for  the 
instruction  of  engineering  students,  or  for  students 
generally  in  our  public  science  schools.  Indeed,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  some  of  the  volumes  of  this  series 
are  written  by  men  who  are  authorities  upon  their  own 
particular  subject,  it  may  be  said  that  several  of  these 
small  and  unpretending  works  are  probably  the  best 
that  have  yet  appeared  in  any  form.  It  is  not  to  bo 
overlooked  that  practical  men,  as  a  rule,  are  diffident 
in  stepping  aside  from  their  ordinary  duties  and 
undertaking  the  uncongenial  and  unfamiliar  task  of 
recording  their  experience  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
When  books  are  written  by  men  who  really  know  as 
their  own  familiar  knowledge  what  they  are  writing  about, 
instead  of  being  compiled  by  writers  who  have  collected 
their  ideas,  facts,  or  illustrations  out  of  other  books  or 
periodicals,  such  jjroductions  ought  to  have  credit 
awarded  to  them  irrespective  of  any  deficiency  in  style. 
No  amount  of  fine  writing  or  correct  expression  in  the 
literary  sense  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  new 
matter  fresh  from  the  fountain-head,  and  this  rare 
merit,  where  it  exists,  should  be  recognised.  Of  books, 
new  and  old,  professing  to  be  scientific,  so  many  are 
mere  compilations  that  the  world  would  not  suffer  very 
much  if  some  of  them  were  prohibited  altogether. 
Compiling  from  other  books  ought  to  count  as  hearsay 
witnesses  are  reckoned  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  be 
considered  as  out  of  court.  If  such  were  generally  the 
case,  then  original  books,  when  professing  any  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  instruction,  would  be  welcomed  with 
more  respect,  but  owing  to  the  fact  of  compilation 
being  so  common  they  are  smothered  in  the  crowd, 
and  the  majority  of  mankind  are  unable  to  distinguish 
the  rare  merit  of  the  one  class  from  the  other.  It 
would  be  a  gain  to  the  world  if  the  latter  could  be 
eliminated  and  consigned  to  the  pulping  engpne  to  be 
re- manufactured  into  good  paper. 

The  volume  on  telegraphy,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  was  written  by  men  who  seem  to  thoroughly 
know  their  work,  both  theoretically  and  practically ;  it 
evidently  contains  the  sorts  of  knowledge  which  they 
have  to  put  in  practice  in  the  performance  of  their  daily 
duty,  and,  as  such,  has  the  genuine  ring  of  sound 
work  upon  a  subject  which  is  increasing  in  importance 
year  by  year.  Such  a  volume  cannot  fail  to  command 
the  respect  of  earnest  students  who  desire  to  become 
masters  in  the  practical  branches  of  telegraphy,  or  at 
least  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
concerned. 

As  stated  in  the  preface,  “  This  text-book,  although 
adapted  for  the  use  of  students  generally,  is  written 
especially  for  those  numerous  operators  and  artisans 
wno  are  employed  in  the  actual  transmission  of  tele¬ 
grams  and  in  the  maintenance  of  telegraphs  in  England. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  render  it  as  far  as  possible  inde- 
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enough,  and  it  was  time  that  the  pnuse  he  has  received  from 
them  should  he  tested  by  reference  to  a  somewhat  wider 
public.  It  must  he  added,  moreover,  that  even  to  many  of 
those  who  have  already  made  a  study  of  the  man’s  work  the 
present  exhibition  contains  much  that  is  a  revelation  long 
desired ;  and  although  no  one  prepared  to  recognise  Blake’s 
genius  at  all  could  have  needed  a  multiplicity  of  examples  to 
be  assured  of  the  rightness  of  his  judgment,  yet  there  must 
always  he  a  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  view  the  product  of 
an  artist’s  life  in  something  like  completeness,  in  order  to 
measure  the  breadth  and  variety,  as  well  as  the  height  and 
intensity  of  his  achievement. 

Looking  at  the  result  of  his  labours  thus  collected  for  public 
exhibition  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  Blake  should  have 
failed  during  his  lifetime  to  attract  the  public.  Putting  aside 
for  the  moment  all  question  of  technical  accomplishment  in 
which  many  artists  secure  of  popularity  have  sinned  with 
heavier  ignorance  than  Blake,  there  remains  in  the  very  essence 
of  his  work  more  than  enough  to  account  for  general  neglect. 
Perhaps  the  thing  least  tolerable  to  the  ordinary  mind,  either 
in  literature  or  art,  is  perfect  simplicity,  and  in  the  case  of 
Blake  simplicity  was  in  excess.  He  made  no  marvel  of  the 
marvellous,  nor  did  he  approach  any  theme,  however  remote  it 
might  be  from  common  experience,  with  a  greater  sense* of 
mystery  than  he  would  have  approached  the  consideration  of 
the  smallest  flower.  His  vision,  where  it  penetrated  at  all, 
penetrated  without  eflbrt,  and  in  the  compass  of  an  imagination 
that  saw  all  things  vividly  no  one  thing  was  more  wonderful 
or  more  incredible  than  another.  This,  in  itself,  as  we  have 
said,  is  already  a  shock  and  an  oflence  to  the  ordinary  under¬ 
standing.  The  world  of  common  fact,  where  every  incident 
responds  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  the  law  of  gravity 
is  duly  obeyed,  is  for  most  men  clearly  and  sharply  distinguished 
from  that  other  realm  where  the  imagination  is  without 
restraint ;  and  according  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  thought 
it  is  only  by  an  excess  of  simplicity  that  for  brevity’s  sake 
may  be  called  childishness  or  insanity,  that  these  two  worlds 
can  be  merged,  and  their  barriers  broken  down.  The  kind  of 
imagination  which  is  vulgarly  the  most  impressive  is  that 
which  approaches  the  miraculous  with  a  due  sense  of  its  re¬ 
moteness,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  a  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  is  most  generally  acceptable  in  this  kind 
than  is  afforded  by  the  work  of  the  clever  French  artist, 
Gustave  Dord.  Blake’s  invention  was  the  very  opposite  of 
this;  and  although  we  may  admit  the  excess  of  simplicity 
that  stamps  some  of  his  conceptions,  whether  of  terror  or  sub¬ 
limity  with  the  stricken  fancj  of  a  child  rather  than  the  vision 
of  a  man,  we  must  also  admit  that  his  method  is  in  its  essence 
the  method  of  the  highest  art,  either  of  the  poet  or  the  painter. 
In  all  the  works  to  be  found  here,  the  absolute  directness  of 
the  imaginative  process  is  unfailing.  We  know  that  whatever 
the  measure  of  success  in  the  result,  the  artist  has  not  hesitated 
from  any  uncertain  sight  of  his  subject.  He  has  realised  with 
the  same  completeness  and  simplicity  of  circumstance  an  angel 
flying  and  a  wrm  reclining.  Eve  rising  from  the  sleeping  body 
of  Adam,  beneath  the  compelling  touch  of  the  Creator,  is  as 
credible  to  him,  and  through  him  to  us,  jis  that  other  Eve  who 
sits  beside  her  lord  in  a  tender  embrace,  while  the  arch  of 
simple  flowers  keeps  the  lovers  safe  from  the  invasion  of  Satan, 
who,  with  the  serpent  coiled  about  him,  hovers  in  mid-air  above 
them.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  abstract  qualities  of 
.terror  or  malignity  are  realised  by  Blake  with  no  less  cer¬ 
tainty  than  those  of  love  or  beauty.  Where  the  imagination 
fails  IS  where  the  touch  of  human  experience  has  to  be  added 
to  these  abstract  qualities.  Then  it  is  that  we  realise  what  is 
meant  by  the  excess  of  simplicity  in  his  inventions.  The 
extreme  na'ivet^  and  childishness  of  Blake’s  mind  kept  him 
always  outside  the  limits  of  an  actual  world.  He  had  no  ^ft 
to  realise  the  gradations  of  emotion  or  the  changes  of  passion 
that  spring  from  the  combination  of  character  and  circum¬ 
stance,  and  when  he  has  to  deal  with  themes  which  imply 
this  combination,  and  need  for  their  expression  a  true*  under¬ 
standing  of  all  the  complex  problems  of  actual  life,  the  inven¬ 
tion  fails,  and  leaves  the  artist  only  a  naked  image,  which 
wants  all  the  human  clothing  to  make  it  more  than  the  image 
struck  from  the  inspired  brain  of  a  child.  That  Blake  himself 
felt  this  limitation  of  power  we  may  know  from  his  own  often 
expressed  repugnance  for  the  living  model.  He  was  wont  to 
declare  that  the  presence  of  the  model  killed  the  imagination 
of  the  artist  and  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  mere  reality,  and 
this  feeling  was  so  strong  in  him  that  even  the  beauties  of  the 
outward  world  hindered  rather  than  helped  the  processes  of  his 
art.  His  own  life  and  character,  too,  reflect  in  the  completest 
manner  the  qualities  to  be  found  in  his  design.  Through  a 
long  career  he  successfully  repelled  both  the  rich  result  of 
human  experience  and  the  stain  of  common  life.  He  kept  to 
the  end  a  peculiar  isolation  and  a  singular  purity  of  soul  with 
an  imagination  that  penetrated  further  and  further  into  the 
world  of  vision  in  proportion  as  it  retreated  powerless  at  the 
touch  of  actual  fact. 


more  than  an  elementary 

_ _ _  “  Professor  Jenkin’s  work 

[oLwJ  in  this  series,  fills  up  the  theo¬ 
retical  omissions  in  the  book;  and  Mr.  Gulley  s  handlwok 
of  practical  telegraphy,  to  which  more  than  any  other 
this  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction,  supplies  all  the 
practical'  omissions.”  This  work,^  without  pretending  o 
more  than  it  really  is,  contains  vast  amount^  o 
original  information  in  connection  with  the^  electncm 
portion  of  the  subject,  and  still  more^  especially 
reference  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
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THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Nothing  could  be  better  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  service 
which  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  is  prepared  to  render  to 
the  cauM  of  art  in  England  than  the  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  William  Blake,  which  has  lately  been  opened  in  the  club 
gallei^.  An  artist  of  this  type  may  not  hope  either  in  life  or 
after  it  for  the  kind  of  patronage  given  freely  and  generously 
to  those  whose  work  is  a  profitable  investment.  Both  his 
merits  and  his  defects  shut  him  out  from  this  sort  of  recogni¬ 
tion  ;  and  unless  be  finds  the  help  of  a  society  like  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Club,  whose  only  interests  are  the  interests  of  art,  he 
must  necessarily  be  left  the  exclusive  property  of  the  few  who 
seek  out  for  themselves  the  sources  ot  artistic  enjoyment. 
Blake,  however,  has  been  the  property  of  the  few  quite  long 
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.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  failure  to  comprehend  or  to  interpret 
the  complexities  of  human  passion  is,  nevertheless,  consistent 
with  the  utmost  sublimity  in  the  rendering  of  human 
mythology.  Between  the  opposites  of  good  and  evil  and  of 
beauty  and  terror  lies  the  wnole  tract  of  the  real  world  in 
which  Blake  is  nearly  powerless,  but  in  all  the  flights  that  the 
spirit  may  make  beyond  these  limits  Blake  is  a  sure  guide  and 
companion.  He  can  travel  safely  and  swiftly  either  .to  Hell  or 
Heaven,  and  can  people  all  the  distant  and  shadowy  places  of  a 
supersensual  world  with  forms  and  faces  of  certain  portraiture. 
Satan  summoning  the  rebel  angels,  or  Christ  with  outstretched 
arms  welcoming  the  host  of  little  children  winging  towards 
him  through  the  golden  light  of  heaven,  are  themes  equally 
under  the  command  of  his  genius.  And  where  a  human  legend, 
such  as  that  of  the  patriarch  Job,  rises  to  epic  height  and 
throws  off  all  the  minute  proprieties  of  the  human  drama, 
Blake’s  imagination  is  still  powerful,  and  he  can  link  together 
in  his  art  the  abstract  passions  of  the  human  actors  and  the 
circumstances  of  superhuman  agency  in  the  same  intimate 
association  and  with  the  perfect  harmony  that  they  hold  in  the 
written  history. 

These  designs  to  the  book  of  Job  may  be  taken  as  the  ex¬ 
treme  example  of  Blake’s  power  in  the  expression  of  human 
passion,  and  they  are  also  interesting  in  another  way,  as  de¬ 
cisive  proof  of  the  supremacy  in  him  of  the  artistic  over  the 
poetical  gift.  If  Blake  is  distinguished  from  other  men  of 
genius  by  that  excess  of  simplicity  which  sometimes  stamps 
the  most  sublime  efforts  of  his  invention  with  a  touch  of 
childishness,  he  is  no  less  distinguished  from  nearly  all  other 
English  artists,  past  or  present,  by  an  innate  faculty  for  pictorial 
design.  If  we  follow  Blake’s  career  as  a  poet,  we  shall  find 
that  his  work  gradually  declined  in  coherence  and  in  quality  of 
intellectual  control,  while  his  work  ns  an  artist  increased  in 
stren^h  up  to  the  venr  last  years  of  his  life.  His  first  pub¬ 
lished  poems,  the  **  Poetical  Sketches  ”  and  the  “  Songs  of 
Innocence,”  are  also  his  best ;  but  his  best  designs,  those  to  the 
‘‘Book  of  Job”  and  those  to  the  “Dante,”  are,  %  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction,  among  the  last  that  he  produced.  And  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  phenomenon  rests,  we  think,  in  the  fact  that  his 
imagination  tended  always,  and  almost  morbidly,  to  express 
itself  by  a  series  of  pictorial  images  rather  than  by  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  logical  material  of  language.  Now  this  faculty  of 
translating  a  theme,  at  once  and  without  hesitation,  into 
sensuous  imagery  is  precisely  what  has  been  most  often 
wanting  even  to  English  artists.  There  is  nearly  always  recog¬ 
nisable  in  modem  art  the  signs  of  an  intellectual  considera¬ 
tion  which  implies  that  the  form  finally  chosen  by  the 
painter  is  only  one  out  of  many,  selected  rather  by  a 
process  of  argument  than  by  intensity  of  vision.  We  do 
not  often  feel  as  we  feel  always  in  the  case  of  Blake, 
that  the  image  is,  in  fact,  the  thought,  and  that  the 
fixed  pattern  of  the  design  is  the  result  of  direct  and 
unalterable  imaginative  insight.  This,  in  truth,  is  the 
neatest  quality  which  Blake  possesses  as  a  master  of 
design.  It  was  in  his  nature  to  find  at  once  the 
corresponding  physical  image  for  every  thought,  however 
sublime,  and  the  results  of  his  invention  translated  themselves 
naturally  and  without  effort  into  the  dialect  of  art.  As  a  con- 
uence,  we  find  that  in  his  management  of  the  human  form. 


although  the  technical  defects  are  numerous,  there  is  no  defect 
of  understanding.  All  the  gestures  are  in  quick  and  perfect 
correspondence  with  the  motive  to  be  expressed,  more  simple 
than  loose  of  most  other  artists,  and  at  the  same  time  larger 
and  more  abstract  in  their  significance.  He  has  never  any  need 
for  what  may  be  called  the  rhetoric  of  art,  the  elaboration  of 
^sture  and  expression  which  supports  and  conceals  a  failing 
invention.  And  this  dependence  /or  the  expression  of  what  is 
sublime  upon  physical  gesture,  the  most  primitive  and  simple, 
has  always  been  the  symbol  of  the  very  highest  order  of  artistic 
mvention.  Through  the  minute  observation  and  fine  render¬ 
ing  of  the  most  simple  and  instinctive  physical  movements 
Greek  art  has  defied  all  competition  of  later  times,  and  the 
command  of  the  more  delicate  truths  of  the  transition  from 
action  to  repose  is  the  least  observed,  and  yet  the  greatest,  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  gifts.  To  Blake  was  granted  some  share  of 
this  supreme  artistic  power.  His  innate  intensity  of  vision, 
which  mrmed  a  certain  shape  for  every  thought,  led  him  to 
express  the  grandest  conceptions  by  a  system  of  gesture 
fomiliar  and  yet  sublime  in  its  effect.  He  is  not  tempted,  as  an 
inferior  artist  would  be,  to  torture  the  human  form  under  the 
plea  of  rendering  its  action  imposing,  and  through  this  gift 
alone  he  holds  a  very  distinct  place  in  the  history  of  modem 
art 

We  have  not  attempted  to  describe  in  detail  the  contents  of 
the  gallery  at  the  Burlington  Club,  nor  would  that  be  possible 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  Blake’s  desiffns,  moreover, 
do  not  always  admit  of  description,  and  their  nnest  qualities 
are  not  those  which  description  can  render.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  preferred  to  discuss  some  of  the  deeper  characteristics  of 
his  genius,  leaving  the  individual  works  to  illustrate  them¬ 


selves.  But  this  may  be  safely  said,  that  all  who  can  appreciate 
imaginative  design,  and  are  not  repelled  by  what  has  been 
said  of  the  artist’s  essential  defects,  will  most  certainly  not  fail 
to  examine  for  themselves  the  admirable  exhibition  of  his> 
works  now  opened  at  the  Burlington  Club. 


DRAMA. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

M.  MOUNET-SCLLT. 

M.  Mounet-Sully  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
actor  on  the  French  stage ;  and  when  one  considers  the  style 
of  his  master  and  his  own,  not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about 
him  is  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  M.  Bressant  M.  Mounet-Sully 
seems  to  be  the  only  living  player  capable  of  undertaking  the 
tragic  heroes,  whether  of  the  strictly  classical  or  of  the 
romantic  drama.  The  manner  in  which  he  fills  these  parts  i» 
in  various  ways  surprising ;  and  the  surprise  is  not  connned  to 
the  spectators,  as  the  player  has  acquired  so  little  control  over 
his  emotions  that  he  frequently  yields  in  a  performance  to  the 
impulse  of  a  moment,  and,  inspired  by  this,  occupies  a  position 
on  the  stage  which  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  he 
has  taken  at  rehearsals.  He  has  recognised  the  fact  that 
to  give  expression  to  great  passion  an  actor  must  be  capable  of 
compreliending  it,  and  he  has  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account 
that  this  expression  must  be  shaped  according  to  certain 
rules  which  cannot  be  disregarded.  M.  Mounet-Sully  is  an 
actor  who  undoubtedly  has  true  passion,  in  which  respect 
he  resembles  Edmund  Kean ;  but  Kean  always  knew  to  a 
nicety  what  part  of  the  stage  he  would  tread,  and  what  inflec¬ 
tion  of  voice  he  would  use  at  every  passionate  outburst  in  his 
part.  To  judge  how  important  an  element  in  the  actor’s  art 
system  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  the  effect  of  a 
in  which  all  the  performers  should  disregard  studied  effects 
and  vary  the  positions  and  actions  they  had  tried  at  rehearsal,, 
by  every  fresh  suggestion  which  came  into  their  minds  when 
they  were  before  an  audience.  The  same  place  on  the  stage 
might  as  easily  as  not  suddenly  appear  to. everyone  concerned 
in  a  scene  as  the  most  desirable  one  for  him  or  her  to  occupy. 
There  would  be  a  hustling  and  confusion  which  might  in  ono 
sense  be-  strictly  natural,  but  which  would  certainly  not 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  theatre.  On  the  stage,  as, 
has  Deen  often  said,  things  cannot  be  done  exactly  as  they  aro 
in  real  life.  The  glare  of  the  footlights  would  make  Apollo 
look  like  a  spectre  if  he  refused  to  paint  his  face,  and  what  is 
true  of  such  a  particular  as  this  is  necessarily  true  of  the 
general  principle  to  which  it  belongs.  The  impression  of  reality 
conveyed  from  the  stage  to  the  i^ectator  is  produced  by  a 
studied  arrangement  of  artificial  efl^ts ;  and  when  this  is  dis¬ 
turbed,  by  the  intrusion  either  of  actual  objects  on  the  scene  or 
of  unstudied  emotion  in  the  player,  the  illusion  must  be 
hindered,  not  helped. 

Most  of  M.  IVlounet-Sully’s  faults  might  bo  removed  if  he 
would  consider  more  deeply  the  fact  that  the  mirror  of  the 
stage  must  owe  as  much  to  mechanical  skill  and  framing  as 
mirrors  do  in  everyday  life.  He  has  gifts,  physical  and  mental, 
which,  properly  usea,  might  give  him  a  position  few  actors 
have  attidned.  He  has  a  face  and  ngure  suitable  for 
poetic  action  and  expression,  and  a  voice  whose  sonorous  tones 
can  strike  any  note  in  the  scale  of  passion.  He  has  also,  as  he 
has  often  shown  even  in  performances  disfigured  by  want  of 
application,  that  vastness  of  imagination  which  a  tragedian 
ought  to  have :  which  can  comprehend  the  poet’s  greatest 
thoughts,  and  carry  them  in  their  fulness  to  an  audience  that 
but  for  him  they  might  never  reach.  But  he  squanders  these 
precious  gifts  recklessly;  he  seems  to  be  content  with  the 
mere  possession  of  them,  and  to  take  not  enough  fought  of 
how  he  can  turn  them  to  the  best  profit.  Ho  is  at  little  pains 
to  control  or  direct  the  passion  he  feels,  and  is  therefore  at  his 
best  when,  as  in  the  classical  French  tragedy,  a  constraint 
which  he  cannot  break  through  is  imposed  by  the  author’s 
measured  diction.  One  of  his  finest  performances  is  that  of 
Hippolyte  (in  Racine’s  Phidre)^  to  whom  he  gives  a  marvel^ 
lously  truthful  aspect  of  untamed  nobility.  His  love  for 
Aricie  is  the  perfection  of  manly  tenderness ;  and  his  repulsion 


of  Phddre’s  passion  is  the  utmost  expression  of  a  strong  nature 
filled  with  horror  at  what  is  shametul,  and  yet  careful,  with 
the  gentleness  of  strength,  to  wound  as  little  as  may  be  the 
object  of  its  horror.  The  despiuring  cry  with  which  he  leaves 
Theseus  after  he  has  learnt  that  by  no  means  but  those  he  will 
not  use  he  can  establish  his  innocence  strikes  the  hearer  with 
admiration  and  pity. 

In  parts  where  tne  author  has  set  less  strict  bounds  to  the 
yer’s  expression,  in  such  a  part,  for  instance,  as  Gerald  in 
de  Bomier’s  La  FiUe  de  Itoland,  M.  Mounet-Sully  is  less 
fortunate.  With  much  that  one  may  admire— with  such 
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thiDgs  aa  the  fine  renderinff  of  his  chiyalrous  devotion  to  Berthe, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the 
chivalrous  age  which  the  poet  has  aimed  at  reproducing,  and  the 
eloquent  and  imaginative  delivery  of  the  ballad  about  the  two 
swords — Joyeuse  and  Durandal — there  is  also  much 'to  blame. 
The  actor  seems  at  times  overcome  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  certain  advantages  which  it  is  his  dutv  to  employ.  He 
rolls  his  eyes  and  displays  his  teeth,  not  only  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  demands  some  violence  of  emotion,  but  at  many  points 
where  a  more  sedate  demeanour  would  be  desirable.  There  is 
one  scene  in  the  play  which  ends  with  Gerald  mounting  guard 
outside  his  fathers  castle,  where  Berthe  is  housed,  and  taking 
up  the  cry  of  “  Veillez,”  which,  according  to  the  author,  should 
be  heard  jpassing  from  sentry  to  sentry  as  the  curtain  falls.  As  a 
matter  or  fact,  whether  by  M.  Mounet-Sully’s  arrangement  or 
the  stage  manager’s,  Gerald’s  cry  alone  was  heard ;  and  the 
shout  with  which  the  actor  delivered  this  became,  at  the  time, 
almost  proverbial.  It  never  failed  to  arouse  a  murmur  of 
laughter  in  the  house,  in  spite  of  which  M.  Mounet-Sully  never 
condescended  to  moderate  the  vigour  of  voice  which  he  devoted 
to  this  word. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  while  M.  Mounet-Sullv  is 
often  laughed  at,  he  also  attracts  spectators ;  and  when  all  his 
faults  have  been  told,  the  fact  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
remains  that  he  is  the  only  actor  who  can  fill  with  any  success 
a  certain  line  of  characters,  and  that  those  characters  are  the 
most  poetic  of  the  French  drama.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate 
for  him  that  this  should  be  so ;  a  wholesome  rivalry  might 
stimulate  him  to  better  exertions,  but  as  yet  no  rival  has  arisen. 
M.  Mounet-Sully  has  twice  appeared  as  a  principal  figure  in 
modern  drama,  once  in  Jean  de  Thommeray^  and  lately  as  the 
lover  in  Dumas’s  VEtrangWe.  Both  of  these  parts  might  have 
puzzled  a  more  experienced  actor  than  M.  Mounet-Sully ;  but 
It  was  clear  enough  before  he  attempted  them  that  his  qualities 
were  not  suited  to  the  rendering  of  such  characters,  however 
well  designed  ;  and  he  will  be  wise  if  in  future  he  avoids  them, 
and  devotes  his  energies  to  the  study  of  the  more  poetic 
drama. 


VAEIORUM  NOTES. 


The  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Newest  Shakespeare 
Society  will  be  held  on  April  1.  Several  important  papers  will 
be  read  by  eminent  Shakesperian  critics,  whose  names  we  are 
not  yet  at  liberty  to  mention  ;  among  others,  one  “  On  the 
authorship  of  the  soliloquies  in  llamUtf'  and  another  “  On  the 
late  date  at  which  the  part  of  lago  was  interpolated  into  the 
early  play  of  OiheUoy  We  have  been  promised  a  full  resum6 
of  the  proceedings,  which  we  shall  print  next  week. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  written  to  the  Standard  to  say 
that  the  passage  which  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  quoted  from  him 
about  the  sacrilege  of  burying  schismatics  in  “  God’s  acre,” 
**  is  little  else  than  a  translation  of  what  was  said  in  a  similar 
matter  by  one  of  the  greatest  bishops  of  Christendom  in  the 
fourth  century,  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan.”  We  are  glad 
to  hear  this,  for  we  also  quoted  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  words, 
and  a  correspondent  wrote  to  us  at  once  to  accuse  us  of  profane 
parody.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  we  had  put  the 
words  into  the  Bishop’s  mouth. 

Mdme.  Schumann  reappeared  at  the  last  Popular  Concert, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years.  Her  numerous  admirers  re¬ 
ceived  her  with  a  burst  of  applause,  and  were  delighted  to  see 
that  the  illness  from  which  the  great  artist  has  been  suffering 
has  not  detracted  from  her  powers.  We  do  not,  indeed,  re¬ 
member  ever  having  heard  her  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
Beethoven’s  sonata  in  A  major.  Op.  101,  on  Saturday  last. 
Mdme.  Schumann’s  reading  of  this  difficult  work  is  marked  by 
perfect  faithfulness  to  the  composer’s  intentions,  together  with 
a  strong  individual  mode  of  conception.  Comparing  it  with 
Dr.  Von  Billow’s  style,  we  should  say  that  her  playing  is  more 
impulsive  and  less  intellectual,  greater  in  breadth,  less  careful 
in  the  working  out  of  minute  details.  As  a  whole,  her  per¬ 
formance  evinced  consummate  mastership,  both  mentally  and 
technically ;  in  a  few  passages  only  we  noticed  the  tendency  of 
most  of  Mendelssohn’s  and  her  late  husband’s  followers  towards 
hurrying  the  tempo. 

At  the  first  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  Thursday 
March  23,  Mdme.  Schumann  appeared  again,  this  time  in 
Beethoven  s  Concerto  No.  4  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  Her 


execution  was  equally  perfect  as  on  the  first-mentioned  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  applause  she  elicited  again  testified  the  deserved 
popularity  of  the  great  artist.  At  the  same  concert  was  pro¬ 
duced  Schumann’s  Symphony  in  C,  a  work  of  great  beauty  and 
full  of  deepest  thought  and  passion,  too  rarely  heard  in  this 
country.  Amongst  the  interesting  novelties  promised  by  the 
directors  for  the  present  series  of  Philharmonic  Concerts,  we 
mention  overtures  to  **  Die  Meistersinger  von  Munnberg,”  by 
Wagner,  and  to  Love’s  Labours  Lost,”  by  the  conductor, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins  ,*  also  a  Symphony  in  C,  No.  2,  by  Joachim 
Haff. 

A  member  of  Parliament  rose  to  address  the  House  the  other 
day,  and  began  his  remarks  with  the  announcement  that  he  had 
come  to  the  House  without  the  least  intention  of  taking  part 
in  the  debate,  but  that  owing  to  some  cause  or  other  he  felt 
compelled  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Presently  he  began  to  enforce  his  extemporaneous  arguments 
by  elaborate  citations  from  authorities  neatly  written  out,  by 
carefully  tabulated  arrays  of  figures  and  artfully  balanced  com¬ 
parisons  between  one  set  of  facts  and  averages  and  another.  As 
he  produced  document  after  document,  extract  after  extract, 
uninstructed  strangers  began  more  and  more  to  wonder  at  the 
happy  accident  which  enabled  the  honourable  member  to  have  ' 
in  his  pocket  at  that  particular  moment  the  complete  collection 
of  citations  bearing  on  the  debate  in  which  he  had  had  no 
intention  of  taking  part.  It  might  have  reminded  one  of  the 
familiar  incident  in  melodrama,  where  the  hero,  unexpectedly 
confronted  with  some  thrilling  case  of  distress  which  requires 
for  its  relief  exactly  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  plucks  out  his  purse,  and  ex¬ 
claims,  **  This  contains  the  exact  sum  you  need.  Take  it,  it  is 
yours.” 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  extreme  Orthodox  party  are 
very  indignant  with  Mr.  Cross  for  having  specially  invited 
Cardinal  Manning  to  address  him  on  the  subject  of  vivisection. 
Cardinal  Manning  was  one  of  the  deputation  who  waited  on 
the  Home  Secretary  in  relation  to  this  subject,  but  he  was  not 
one  of  the  appointed  speakers,  and  the  wrath  of  our  zealots  is 
stirred  up  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cross  expressed  a  wish  to  hear 
something  from  Cardinal  Manning  on  the  subject.  The  Home 
Secretary’s  politeness  is  likely  to  bring  at  least  the  growling  of 
a  storm  about  his  ears. 

Mr.  Fechter,  whom  so  many  papers  reported  as  being  dis¬ 
abled  and  on  the  verge  of  death,  is  performing  at  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 

An  advertiser  in  the  Times,  dating  from  Keighly,  in  York¬ 
shire,  announces  that  Charlotte  Bronte’s  piano  is  for  sale. 
Everybody  will  remember  that  Currer  Bell  lived  at  Haworth, 
near  Keighly. 

M.  Legros  was  in  Oxford  the  week  before  last,  and  issued  a 
general  invitation  to  the  inhabitants  to  come  and  see  a  great 
painter  at  work.  At  a  certain  hour  he  was  in  the  Taylor  build¬ 
ings,  prepared  to  execute  a  portrait  on  the  spot.  The  subject 
chosen  was  Mr.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,and  a  fine  and  character¬ 
istic  sketch  is  said  to  have  been  produced  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  The  grave  and  sombre  cast  of  M.  Legros’s 
genius  makes  facility  like  this  difficult  to  believe.  But  our 
distinguished  resident-alien  appears  to  be  as  versatile  and 
bright  in  his  nature  as  he  is  noble  and  almost  sacred  in  his 
conception. 

In  the  aristocratic  circles  of  Vienna  and  Pesth,  the  greatest 
excitement  prevails  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  a 
highly  spiced  and  very  libellous  novel,  under  the  title  of 
<Fata  Morgana.’  It  is  professedly  written  by  a  M.  Paul 
Sziglavy,  and  fiercely  attacks  Baron  Edelsheim,  the  well-known 
Austrian  General  and  Commander  at  Pesth,  as  well  as  his  wife, 
the  former  actress,  Friederike  Kronau.  A  thin  veil  is  spread 
over  the  subjects  of  these  attacks  by  means  of  fictitious  names; 
but  the  allusions  are  so  glaring  that  uo  doubt  is  possible.  A 
great  many  other  personages  of  the  nobility  are  also  introduced 
in  the  book  under  the  most  unfavourable  colours.  The  real 
author  is  stated  to  be  Eleonore  Ludmilla,  Baroness  Bors,  of 
Borsvol,  the  descendant  of  an  old  Hungarian  family,  one  of  the 
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court-ladies  of  the  Princess  Clementine  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
“  Rejected  love  ”  is  given  in  the  German  Press  as  the  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  publication,  which  teems  with  the  most  in¬ 
credible  taunts  against  the  characterof  Baroness  Edelsheim,  the 
companion  of  the  Empress  of  Austria. 

Miss  Franziska  Tiburtius,  a  German  lady,  who  had  studied, 
at  Zurich  for  the  last  four  years  and  a  half,  has  received  her 
degree  of  “Doctor  of  Medicine, of  Surgery,  and  of  Midwifery,” 
after  having  passed  an  examination  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  On  the  day  of  her  promotion,  she  gave  a  lecture  on 
a  medical  thesis,  and  was  afterwards  complimented  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  In  Germany,  the  movement  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  and  for  the  opening  up  of  new 
avocations,  is  making  head  by  means  of  the  foundation,  in 
various  towns,  of  first-rate  grammar-schools  for  girls,  equal  to 
those  for  boys,  as  well  as  by  the  exertions  of  the  ditferent 
Frauen-Vereine,  or  Women’s  Associations,  which  recently  met 
in  a  Delegates’  Conference. 

A  translation  of  the  Per$(B  of  iEschylus,  by  Dr.  Kbchly, 
has  just  been  acted  in  the  Museum  Hall  at  Heidelberg.  The 
company  of  actors  came  from  the  theatre  of  Mannheim,  a 
small  town  of  southern  Germany,  whose  stage  has,  however, 
maintained  the  highest  reputation  since  the  days  of  Schiller. 
The  choruses  of  the  drama,  so  far  as  they  were  set  to  music, 
have  been  composed  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen. 
In  the  small  town  of  Meiningen  itself,  one  of  the  best  theatres 
of  Germany  at  present  exists.  These  first-rate  German 
theatres  are  not  the  result  of  private  industrial  enterprise,  but 
are  State-supported  or  town-supported,  and  consequently  serve 
as  a  real  means  of  sesthetic  culture.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago,  the  Antigone  of  Euripides  was  acted  at  Mannheim,  Karls¬ 
ruhe,  and  elsewhere,  before  large  audiences  of  all  classes. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Court  of  Justice  at  Bologna  has  i^ued 
an  order  of  arrestation  against  Count  Vittorio  Mirafiori,  the 
son  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  his  second  morganatic 
marriage,  on  a  charge  of  being  implicated  in  the  forgery  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Marquis  Montegazza.  Count  Mirafiori  is  an 
officer,  and  has  been  married  for  some  years  to  a  rich  Tuscan 
heiress,  the  Countess  Larderel.  The  Marquis  Montegazza  has 
confessed  the  crime  of  having  forged,  on  bills  varying  from 
200,000  to  300,000  francs,  the  signature  of  the  King,  for  whom 
he  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  trusty  confidant  in  pecuniary 
matters.  His  alleged  declaration,  that  he  was  solely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  crime,  is  evidently  not  fully  believed  in  by  the 
judicial  authorities.* 

At  New  York,  a  colossal  bust  of  Goethe,  by  Professor 
Fischer,  has  been  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  by  the  Goethe  Club  of  that  town.  The  President  of  the 
Museum,  in  receiving  the  gift,  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the 
German  population  for  the  American  Republic ;  mentioning  at 
the  same  time  that  “  the  only  other  colossal  bust  in  the  posses., 
sion  of  the  Museum  is  that  of  our  great  poet  and  guest^ 
William  Cullen  Bryant.”  The  venerable  poet  himself  made 
an  eloquent  speech  on  the  occasion,  which  concluded  with 
these  words : — “  Our  Republic  derives  its  origin  from  all  parts 
of  the  civilised  world.  It  is  well  that  our  public  grounds 
should  attest  the  honour  in  which  we  hold  the  great  of  every 
region.  In  our  Central  Park  we  have  placed  the  statue  of 
Shakespeare,  the  representative  of  English  genius,  and  that 
of  Scott,  who  represents  the  Scottish  mind.  We  must 
yet  have  the  statues  of  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  who  will  stand 
for  our  Dutch  ancestry — for  is  this  not  Now  Amsterdam  ? 
France  and  Italy  will  yet  be  personated  by  some  of  their  illus¬ 
trious  children;  and  now  we  bring  to  one  of  the  favourite 
places  of  public  resort  in  this  metropolb  an  image  of  the 
majestic  features  of  the  great  poet  of  Germany.”  Dr.  Osgood, 
in  his  address,  said  of  Goethe’s  bust : — You  are  to  place  him 
near  Humboldt,  the  naturalbt,  and  Schiller,  the  poet ;  and  you 
claim  for  him  the  central  place,  as  he  was  naturalist  and  poet 
too.  Humboldt,  Schiller,  Goethe — let  the  three  go  together 
and  stand  for  the  culture  of  Germany,  and  the  new  hopes  of 
America  from  the  fellowship  with  the  great  nations,  whose 
children  find  homes  on  her  soil.” 


An  absurd  person  suggests  that,  as  the  Queen’s  new  title  is 
only  to  be  used  in  India,  and  as  she  is  to  retain  the  ititle  fof 
defensor  Jideif  which  of  course  cannot  apply  to  India,  the  new 
addition  to  her  style  should  run  imperatrix  in  partihcs 
injidelium. 

The  New  Y'ork  Nation  speaks  of  having  found  great  difli-^ 
culty  in  understanding  a  poem  by  Joaquin  Miller  on  the 
“  Real  and  Ideal,”  published  in  the  March  Galaxy^  and  con¬ 
tinues,  in  the  following  genial  and  impartial  way : — “  Some 
critics  may  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  and  under¬ 
stand  it;  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  Joaquin 
Miller,  like  Walt  Whitman,  though  without  honour  in  his 
own  country,  has  received  the  approval^f  a  highly  cultivated 
public  in  England,  and  there  he  is  thought  to  be  a  representa¬ 
tive  American  bard.”  The  Nation  adds  that  with  regard  to 
the  difference  between  the  two  poets,  “  it  would  puzzle  any¬ 
body  to  tell  which  has  least  interest  or  beauty,  for  Whitman 
has  taken  a  sort  of  cosmic  chaos,  a  jumble  of  everything 
under  the  sun,  as  his  theme,  while  Miller  has  exercised  a 
principle  of  selection,  and  either  taken  the  most  ugly  and  re¬ 
pulsive  materials,  or  else  has  in  his  treatment  managed  to  make 
his  good  subjects  so  uninteresting  by  his  maudlin  way  of 
dealing  with  them,  as  to  produce  pretty  much  the  same  efiect* 
In  morality  they  may  be  said  to  be  neck-and-neck.  As  to  force, 
appropriateness,  clearness,  or  directness,  they  do  not  recognise^ 
so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  any  obligation.  Whitman  we  have 
generally  found  the  more  intelligible  of  the  two,  while  Miller’s 
chief  defect  consists  in  the  formalism  of  his  verse,  showing 
him  to  be  at  a  lower  stage  of  intellectual  development  than  his 
rival.” 

M.  Arthur  Ponroy,  the  dramatist,  died  thb  week,  at  the  age 
of  sixty. 

M.  Odysse  Barot  has  just  published  his  translation  of  Lord 
Lytton’s  *  Lyrical  Fables,’  with  an  introduction.  These  are 
aU  of  the  works  of  the  author  that  have  been  as  yet  translated 
into  French. 

In  all  the  recent  controversy  about  the  relative  value  of  the 
titles  Imperator  or  Emperor  and  King,  NeXf  or  /Sao-tXrvr,  no  one 
seems  to  have  remembered  that  the  Greeks  always  called 
the  Great  Persian  Monarch,  who  was  to  them  the  embodiment 
of  the  highest  conceivable  power,  ’o  /Sao-iXrvr,  the  King  par 
excellence. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  story,  “  The  Rose  of  Tuolumne,”  is  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jtemte  des  Deux  Mondes. 

*The  Democracy,’  a  new  novel  published  by  Chatto  and 
Windus,  and  whose  author  assumes  the  name  of  Wb3rte 
Thome,”  is  understood  to  be  the  work  of  a  London  literary 
man  now  living  in  Paris,  whose  writings,  genre  pieces  in  their 
way,  attracted  much  attention  some  years  ago  by  their  com¬ 
bination  of  humour,  pathos,  and  East  End  dialect. 

Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  M.P.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Home 
Rule  party,  has  just  returned  to  this  country,  after  a  long  lec¬ 
turing  tour  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  who  is 
accounted  a  sort  of  Irreconcilable  here,  excited  a  very  tempest 
of  fury  among  the  Fenian  party  in  America  on  account  of 
the  alleged  moderation  of  his  opinions  and  his  loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown.  His  career  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pro¬ 
longed  struggle  against  the  extreme  party  of  the  Fenians  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  in  which,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  victor. 

American  advertisements  are  often  very  amusing.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  vendor  of  a  new  tobacco  thus  describes  it  in  a  New 
York  journal : — “  It  is  like  your  first  love — fresh,  genial,  and 
rapturous.  Like  that,  it  fills  up  all  the  cravings  of  your  soul.” 

At  last  the  Theatre  Italien  at  Paris  is  to  resume  its  old  shape 
as  an  Opera,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  retain  it  after  its 
long  metamorphosis.  On  April  20  this  theatre  will  re-open 
with  Aida,  now  in  course  of  rehearsal.  Among  the  names  of 
the  principal  singers  engaged  are  those  of  Mdme.  Stolz  and 
Mdlle.  Waldmann;  Mazzini,  the  tenor;  and  Pandolfini,  the 
bass.  Verdi  is  expected  shortly  to  superintend  the  per¬ 
formance. 
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The  Times  of  Tuesday,  in  speaking  of  the  quarrel  between 
Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  describes  the  latter  as  having 
once  been  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  London.  This 
surely  is  a  mistake.  The  Times  probably  is  confounding  Mr. 
William  Beach  I^wrence,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  present 
controversy,  with  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence,  who  was  once  American 
Minister  to  this  Court,  and  who  died  several  years  ago. 

The  population  of  Minnesota  seems  to  be  of  a  decidedly 
cosmopolitan  character.  Out  of  about  600,000  persons,  nearly 
•180,000  are  bom  in  the  United  States,  but  of  almost  all 
European  origins  possible ;  206,000  are  born  in  the  State  itself. 
The  rest  arerepresentatives'of  the  following  countries: — Norway, 
/'4,000 ;  Scotland,  30,000 ;  Prussia,  29,000 ;  Germany,  not  in¬ 
cluding  Prussia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wurtemberg, 
24,000;  Ireland,  23,000;  Canada,  nearly  20,000;  Sweden, 
nearly  11,000;  England,  7,000;  Bohemia,  4,300;  Denmark, 
4,0Ci0;  Austria,  3,200;  France,  2,700;  Switzerland,  2,200; 
Bavaria,  2,100;  Hanover,  2,100;  Holland,  1,760;  Baden, 
1,700;  Wales,  1,060;  Wurtemberg,  950;  other  countries, 
China,  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Italy,  &c.,  4,000. 

llie  Deutsche  Rundschau  is  going  to  publish  the  correspon- 
flence  between  Schiller  and  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg.  The  letters  of  the  poet  are  said  to, 
contain  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  letters  on  education,  &c., 
already  included  in  bis  works. 

There  have  been  four  revivals  this  last  week  at  the  Paris 
theatres.  At  the  Ambigu,  Courier  de  Lyon^  with  of  course 
M.  Pauliu-Menier  in  the  famous  character  of  Chopart,  with 
which  he  has  so  long  been  identified ;  at  the  Beaumarchais 
Le  Juif  de  Venise,  an  appropriation  by  M.  Duqu4  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice;  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques,  V(Eil  crevif 
which  most  right-minded  people  had  hoped  was  long  dead ; 
and  at  the  Porte-Saint  Martin,  Les  Grands  Devoirs  of  M. 
Ballande. 

It  seems  as  though  Parisians  could  not  do  without  the  Tour 
du  Monde.  This  successful  spectacle  is  to  be  reproduced  on 
April  1,  with  new  scenery  and  decorations,  but  this  time  at 
the  Chatelet. 

There  is  some  talk  of  reviving  Alexandre  Dumas’  La  Visit 
de  Noces  at  the  Com^die  Fran9aise.  The  part  created  by 
Desclde  would  be  taken  by  Mile.  Croizette,  and  that  of  Mile. 
Kelly  by  Mile.  Baretta,  whilst  those  of  MM.  Febvre  and 
Thiron  will  be  taken  by  MM.  Landral  and  Reynard. 

Owing  to  the  many  arrangements  necessary,  Jean  dArc  cannot 
be  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  until  April  1.  It  is  said  that  the 
costumes  and  decorations  will  emulate  all  preceding  attempts. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  view  M.  Mermet  has  taken 
of  his  subject.  Mile.  Fechter  is  said  to  have  cancelled  her 
engagement. 

A  special  performance  was  given  last  week  at  the  Opera 
Comique  by  the  artistes  of  the  Com^die  Fran9aise,  consisting 
of  Le  Philosophe  sans  le  Savoir^  a  portion  of  Richard  Occur  de 
LyoUf  and  a  very  clever  and  amusing  “  conference”  from  M. 
Francisque  Sarcey,  of  the  Temps. 

Jean  la  Poste  will  succeed  Vingt  Ans  Aprh  at  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin. 

M.  L<$on  Acbard  made  his  re-appearance  on  Wednesday,  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  in  the  Dame  Blanche. 

The  22nd  inst.  was  the  last  day  for  the  presentation  of 
pictures  at  the  Salon ;  the  6th  prox.  will  be  the  last  for  sculp¬ 
ture.  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  of  the  Fran^.iis,  who  has  long 
been  known  as  a  distinguished  amateur,  will  this  year  exhibit  a 
group  entitled  “  Une  m6re  tenant  sur  ses  genoux  le  cadavre  de 
son  enfant  noy6.” 

The  celebrated  fencer  Robert  died  suddenly  at  Paris,  on 
Monday,  whilst  giving  a  lesson  to  one  of  his  pupils. 

Just  now  it  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  to  know  that 
there  is  some  talk  of  a  law  in  France  for  the  preservation  of 
oysters,  according  to  which  it  would  be  prohibited  to  sell  them 
from  May  1  to  August  31  inclusively. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

rpHE  SLADE  PROFESSORSHIP  of  FINE  ART  will 

JL  become  VACANT  at  the  end  of  the  current  Session,  Profeasor  Pothtbh 
having  accepted  the  Appointment  of  Director-General  of  Pine  Art  Schools  in 
connexion  'idth  the  Art  Department  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Professorship  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications  and 
testimonials  not  later  than  Saturday,  April  29,  to  the  undersigneid,  from  whom 
information  res^ieoting  the  duties,  emoluments,  and  other  p^icnlars  of  the 
Professorship  may  be  obtained. 

JOHN  Robson,  bjL., 

March  14,  1876.  .  Secreta^  to  the  Council. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

iRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  FRICKER. 

Careful  Training.  Fees  for  Residents,  Thirty  to 


JL  Thorough  Education. 
Fifty  Guineas. 


rpilE  ASSOCIATION  of  LAND  FINANCIERS  (Limited), 

jL  7  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

Notice  is  hereby  Given,  that  pursuant  to  notifleation,  dated  February  22,  1876, 
the  whole  of  the  DEBENTURE  BONDS  thereby  announced  for  preredemption 
on  August  31  next 

HAVE  BEEN  REDEEMED  and  CANCELLED. 

By  order,  R.  H.  LANGRIDGE, 

London  :  March  21,  1876,  Secretary. 


J^ORWICII  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  thi.s  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  periodical 
returns  have  been  made  to  persons  insured  by  Participating  Policies  amounting 
to  £478,541. 

This  office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £3,065,426  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this  Esta¬ 
blishment.  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  exceeds  £125,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Polie'es. 

Offices :  50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

25th  March,  1876. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

-i-  llshed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims.  Policies  falling 
dne  at  Lady  Day  should  be  renewed  before  9th  April  or  the  same  will  become 
void.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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T]>HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

'  CroM,  London.  Established  1783. 

Promiit  and  liberal  Lom  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


TTKA.L  A  SON,  196,  19C,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 
exclmirely  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


f  OEOROB  WM.  LOVELL. 
_ "**^^^****^*  1  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

l^ORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

fiOMPANV- 


^  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  falling  due  at  LADY  DAY  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  3fith  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  Tarioos  Agencies  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West-End  Olfioe :  8  Waterloo  Place,  8.W. 

MArch,  1876. 


^EAL  A  SON. 

gEDSTEADS. 

REDDING. 

gEDBOOM  FCENITUBE. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  donbt  a  (theoretioally) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ym 


tTEAL  &  SON»S  CATALOGUE  (104th  Edition),  con- 

A-A  taining  460  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 

by  post  on  application  to 

196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  ext^ngui8hed  FOE  LIFE  is  almost  absurd! 


in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


'  'lU  ;■  rv.Vv  ■  11 1  III  IK 


■RAILWAY  accident  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Ati  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


OPFIOE&-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  OUARANTEB,  £14,700. 


TRUflTKBS. 

James  AbblM,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  '  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.8. 

Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.  |  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

DIRKCTORa. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kingsale  {Chair-  H.  B.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  B.  Marsden,  Esq. 

O.  W.  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


^HE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Olfioe  of  the 
Birkbbck  BciLDma  Societt,  29  and  89  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 


With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Socibtt,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30.  Southampton  Building*, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  60/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Olfioe  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
3  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


JOHN  TAN  N»S 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-I-  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 


the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pseloeographical,  Numismaticid,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  3io.,  lie. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  whan 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  eza- 
oution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  pieoe,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reenable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  gpreat  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J*  -A.  Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 


248,  346, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  AND  POLSONS  COHN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Soitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POLSONS  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestic  Beqnisite  of  constant  Utility.  . 

Made  with  Milk,  aa  it  ought  always  to  be, 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Affords  an  the  essentials  of  a  perfect  Diet.  , 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


“IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.” 

Lancet. 


IS  THE  BEST. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6.  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  snms,  and  for  preminms  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  appUcation  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.A, 
Managing  Director. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oemveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation  Compiuiy  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vlA  the  Suet  CuiaJ, 
vecry  Thur^y,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Oifioee — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
SiiAness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
thatthe  NAMG  and  TRADI!  MARK  on  a BUFF-COIiOuRiQD 
WRAFFFR  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  oan  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRK88-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-L  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure. 


and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Oognao  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  S( 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

*•  KIN  AH  AN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depflt— 

20  GREAT  'nTOHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STaBBT,  W. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“ CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1«.  6<i.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUESEBY  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


EPPSES  COCOA. 

T^Y  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

-1-^  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nntrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
oar  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  fiavonred  beverage  which  mav  save  us 

t  ts  b V  the  judicious  nf>e  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 


oar  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  fiavonred  beverage  which  mav  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  UM  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  ns  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  it  a  weak  point.  We  may  eacspe  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselvea  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.*’ — €¥p»/  Service  Oasette. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.’» 


Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  BilL 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  Johh  Brioht  says : — “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylorii  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure." 

Also,  in  same  cover. 


CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVT. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13,  1876, 
on  moving  for  Betums. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leioester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  oertainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oasette. 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  servioe  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leioester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  J||ht  of  pubiio  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Piinlahmant  in  the  Navy.” — UniUd  ServicrOaxette. 


London :  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 
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THE  EXAMINEE,  MAKCH  25,  1876 


[E  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

LONDON. 


•His  ImperiAl  Majesty  the  Empemr  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  To  the  lo  pierial  Court,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Q<)ld  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25’oid 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

1^ OVELTY,  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Riwm  Or-molu 

A  V  Clocks,  far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artiste  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediaev^,  Rena^sance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prize,  Regimental), 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

£300 

BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clock-^.  Watche.s,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 
J.  W.  Bknsox’s  New  Work, ‘‘Time  and  Time  Telleni,”  (Hardwicke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt,  3«.— Benson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


■OENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

XJ  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

rflOCr/)CK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

X  just  completed  great  alterations  In  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

f/  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


AlirHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

VV  VALUABLE  INDEX,  oontalnlng  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowher®  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
acoording  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  BngravingH,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10s. ;  ‘‘  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings.  JG.  M.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON.  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  writh  engraved  Crest,  12«.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the(2ueen  and  Royal 
Fa^ly,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IROIMOIISERS  TO  HER  MRIESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

^  '  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickkl,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principles,  almost  to  the  parity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  m  a 
basis  for  Electro- Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
■tamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  BofU'd  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lime),  W.C. 


r>AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

XX  ream  of  paper  and  126  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  writh 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6«.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  'Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


V  2s.  5d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  wdth  maiden  name,  13«.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  8^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

■|\TONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

i.»X  In  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9<.  The  followrlng 
are  ready ; — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lime),  W.C. 


Craet  Frames,  18*.  6d.  to  70*. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70*.  to  200*. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  1 5*.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25*.  to  50*. ;  and  every  article  tot 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

r\hD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V  /  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 

a  L  A  C  K  ’  S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size.  * 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

^LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  fron* 
7s.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  15*. ;  Pen  Baths,  13*.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18*. 

^LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18*.  the  ^t  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28*.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49*. 

SLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

(^LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3*.  6d.  to  6*. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10*.  to  80*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65*.  to  120*. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8*.  to  5*.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  6d.  to  60*. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  4*.  6d.  to  30.*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  6d.  to  85*. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45*.  to  95*. 

Iron  'Trays,  set  of  Three,  9*.  6d.  to  30*. 

Papier  M&chd  ditto,  SO*,  to  95*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14*.  6<f.  > 

^LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUD 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Lc.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

T  ▼  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  enrative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  Is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  vrlth  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHI'TE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16*.,  21*.,  26*.  6d.,  and  31*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Donble  ditto, 
81*.  M.,  42*.,  and  52*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  UmbiUoal  diito,  42*.  and  62*.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-offlee  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT 

TjILASTIC  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

X'J  COSK  VEINS,  and  ,11  cues  of  WEAKNESS  snd  SWELLING  ot  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  5ic.  They  are  poi'ous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4*.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10*.,  and  16*. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


T\/rRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

-iXL  Speedily  Restores  Orey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

AyTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

-i-V-L  Ons  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

IVriLLARD’S  “  IN\’IS1BLE  ”  FA(.^E  POWDER. 

lYX  6d.  Pac 


XtJ.  6d.  Packets.  1*.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant. — Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  dto.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  5i  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

ZZ^OXrSifOXTa-IElX&S  to  ZXXQXZ, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


^^URTLEl  TURTLE!  TURTLE !— Thick,  Clear,  and 

X  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  daily.— MAIELLI  4i  CO.,  Crooks  and  Confoc- 
tinners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
MAIEUJ  4  CX).'S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 


* 

Electro- Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

12  Table  Forks . 

£  *.  d. 

1  11  0 

£  *.  d. 

1  18  0 

12  Dessert  do . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

12  Dessert  do . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  2  0 

0  3  0 

1  Mustard  do . 

0  10 

0  16 

6  Egg  do . 

0  9  0 

0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9  6 

0  13  0 

1  Fish  Knife . 

0  11  0 

0  13  0 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

0  2  6 

0  3  6 

2  Sauce  Ladles . 

0  5  6 

0  7  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  8  0 

0  4  9 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  2  6 

0  3  0 

8  4  0 

11  2  3 

II 
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FURNISH  YOUR 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 


HOUSE 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishini  extant)  Post  Free, 


DELICIOUS,  USTViaORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homceopatlis  and  Dyspeptics. 


It 

the 


SUPERSEDES 
Market .” —  Globe, 


every  other  Cocoa 


“  MARAVILLA  COCOA 
called  the  PERFECTION 


may  justly  be 
of  PREPARED 


80LE  PR0PRIET0B8, 

TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal, 


NTJD^  VrBRIT^S.— GhRBY  TTATT?. 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  <k  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flarourinK  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  acroes  label. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON  S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— B.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  be^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  Si  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elttabeth  Leuenbu." 


IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  OENUINP, 


The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  against  the  unfounded  statements  frequently 
made,  “that  the  composition  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  Chemists  and 
the  Medical  Profession.’’  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Disoovered  and 
Invented  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (ez-Army  Mediotl  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  him.  and  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  analysis  by  the  first  (Chemists  of  the 
day.  liie  method  and  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 


Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  l^oroughly  recruits  the  general  bo^y  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4j.  6<f.  Bottle  oontains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dmtifrioe,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 


white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  2«.  6d.  each.  (Get  CYacroft’s.) 


CAUTION. — yioe-(7hanoellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 

BROWNE  was  ondoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  disoovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  dlieaseB, 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  In  Diairhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi¬ 
tation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Toothache,  Meningitis,  Sm, 


LOCKYER’S  sulphur  hair  RESTORER  will  com- 

nletelv  restore  in  a  few  davs  irrav  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 


J.  0.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bideford.—"  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 
and  certain  Anodyne  we  have." 


pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury,  '^e  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offer^  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satiaCaotorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  iMttles  at  It.  M.  each. 


Dr.  M’Milliian,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland.— “I  consider  it  the  most 
valuable  medicine  known.’* 


FlENZIL  THO.MSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

.1.../  upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 


from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  Inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  (Themist  for  a  It.  Hd.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Drrzil  Thomson,  Pharmaoeutical  Chemist,  137  (jueen’s-cresoent, 
Haverstock-hiU,  London,  tor  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Pains  in  the  Chest,  Shortness 

of  Breath,  Phlegm.  — Dr.  LOCOCK’B  PULMONIC  WAFERS  give  im- 


From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  Si  Co.,  Homcastle.— “  We  have  made  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent 
direct  Sedative  and  Antl-spasmodio.  It  seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  ot  comfort  and 
quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great 
advantage  over  all  other  Sedatives,  that  it  leaves  no  onpleasant  after  effects.’’ 

Sold  in  bottles  at  1«.  1  Sd.,  2t.  9d.,  and  4a.  6d.  each.  None  is  genuine  without 
the  words  “Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE’’  on  the  Oovemment 
Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  aooompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer: 

J.  T.  DAYENPOBT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  Londim. 


J->  ot  Breath,  Phlegm.  — Dr.  LOCOCK’B  PULMONIC  WAFERS  give  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  and  nothing  else  gives  such  a  sound,  refreshing  night’s  rest ;  in 
rheumatic  and  nervous  pains  they  act  like  a  charm.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  at 
lA.  lid.,  2a.  9d.,  4a.  6d.,  and  11a.  per  box.  _ 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  ot 


LEA 


PERRINS’  SAUCE. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.  —  Coughs, 

Infiuenza.— The  soothing  properties  of  these  medicaments  render  them 


well  worthy  of  trial  In  all  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  common  colds,  and  infiuenza. 
The  Pills  taken  internally,  and  the  Ointment  rubbed  externally  are  exceedingly 
cfflcacious.  When  influenza  Is  epidemic  this  treatment  is  easiest,  safest,  and 
Kurest.  Holloway's  Pills  and  Ointment  purify  the  blood,  remove  all  obstructions 
to  its  free  circulation  through  the  lungs,  relieve  the  overgorged  air  tubes,  and 
render  respiration  free  without  reducing  the  strength,  irritating  the  nerves  or 
depressing  the  spirits.  Such  are  the  ready  means  of  saving  suffering  when 
afflicted  ^th  ool^,  coughs,  bronchitis,  and  other  complaints  by  which  so  many 
are  seriously  and  permanently  afflicted  in  most  countries. 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
Public,  LEA  Si  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus 


Which  will  bo  placed  on  everr  bottle  of  W0R0B8TBRSHIBE  BAUO^[.from 

_  this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine.  ~ 

Bold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CR()SSE  BLACK- 
WELL,  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retell,  bj  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 
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13  Grbat  Marlborough  Strut, 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NEW  STORY. 


On  Taesday  will  be  published,  price  5s. 

DANIEL  DEEONDA 

Book  III.— MAIDENS  CHOOSING. 


LIFE  of  MAEIE  ANTOINETTE,  Queen  of 

France.  By  CttAnum  Dttkm  Toitok,  Befritu  Profemor  ot  Modem 
Histaij  in  Qneen’i  Colley,  Belfast.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  21«. 

PEARLS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whvtham.  1  Tol.,  8to.,  with  8  Illustrations,  16s. 

“The  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Whetham’s  work  are  of  a  very  high  order. 
Bis  descriptions  are  virid,  and  his  comments  upon  what  he  saw  judidoos.*’ 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 

1809  TO  1816.  By  Charucs  LofTus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Nary,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  Quards.  2  toIs.,  21s. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for 

1876.  Under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  H>h  Majrstt.'  Corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  ami  containing  all  the  Nbw  Crkatioms.  45th  Edition.  1  Yol., 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  ongrared,  handsomely  bound,  31s.  6d. 

“  A  work  of  great  raliie.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  day.** — /bsS. 


The  preceding  Books  contain : — 
Book  I.— THE  SPOILED  CHILD. 
„  II.— MEETING  STREAMS. 


To  be  completed  in  Eight  Books,  published  Monthly. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  be  had  at  all  Booksellers,  Libraries,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


W.  C.  BENNETT’S  POEMS,  NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  Library  Edition,  crown  8to.,  Illustrated,  cloth,  6s. 

ABY  MAY— HOME  POEMS  and  BALLADS.  People’s 


Edition,  in  Two  Parts,  Paper  CoYors,  Is.  each. 

“  One  of  the  most  popular  of  our  Poets.  Let  us  say  that  eYery  mother  ought 
to  leam  ‘  Baby  May  ’  and  ‘  Baby  Shoes '  off  by  heart.'’~ir«sfmtas/tfr  Review. 

“  The  love  of  children  few  Poets  of  our  day  have  expressed  with  so  much  nalYO 
fidelity  as  Dr.  Bennett." — Examiner. 

“  Those  readers  who  do  not  as  yet  know  ‘  Baby  May  ’  should  make  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  forthwith ;  those  who  haYe  that  pleasure  already  will  find  her  in 
good  company.” — Ouardian. 

“  Many  a  tender  thought  and  charming  fancy  find  graceful  utterance  in  his 
pages.” — Athenmim. 

“  ‘  Baby  Shoes  ’  is  worthy  to  rank  with  ‘  Baby  May,'  which,  from  its  com¬ 
pleteness  and  finished  charm  as  a  picture  of  infancy,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
among  the  whole  of  Dr.  Bennett’s  productions." — Daily. Telegraph. 

"  Some  of  his  poems  on  children  are  among  the  most  charming  in  the  language, 
and  are  familiar  in  a  thousand  homes." —  Weekly  Dispatch. 

“  Of  all  writers,  the  one  who  has  best  understood,  best  painted,  best  felt  infant 
nature,  is  Mr.  Bennett.  We  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  only  a  charming  and 
richly-gifted  Poet  who  is  describing  childish  beauty,  but  a  young  father  writing 
from  his  heart.” — Miss  Mitfonts  Recollectwns  of  a  Literary  Life. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

EKSILIA.  By  the  Author  of  •*  My  Little  Lady.” 

SECOND  EDITION.  8  yoIs. 

“  A  noYel  of  more  than  common  merit.  *  Ersilia*  is  a  character  of  much  beauty, 
and  her  story  holds  the  reatler  with  an  nnrelaxing  interest.  A  quite  unusual 
ability  in  drawing  character  is  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  this  noYel." 

Spectator. 

“  In  this  pare  and  graceful  tale  we  find  equal  power  with  its  predecessor,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more  of  pathos  and  also  a  great  deal  of  admirably  distinctiYe 
portraiture.  *  Brsllia '  is  a  charming  heroine.' —fioet. 

NO  LOVE  LOST.  By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author 

of  “  Wild  Hyacinth,”  “  Oentianella,"  6ic.  3  vols. 

GUARDIAN  and  LOVER.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraskr,  Author  of  “  Denison’s  Wife,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  Tliere  Is  merit  in  this  novel.  It  is  amusing  and  likely  to  be  popular.  Mrs. 
Fraser’s  strong  point  is  the  delineation  of  character." — Post. 

DIANA  CAKEW.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “  Dolores,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  delightful  story.  The  reader’s  sympathies  once  enlisted  for  *  Diana,*  never 
flag.  The  various  diaracters  are  all  life-like,  and  in  her  dialogues  Mrs.  Forrester 
is  especially  happy.  '  Diana  Carew  ’  is  a  really  good  book."— /oAn  Bull. 

The  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

LcfRiBUB  Banks,  Author  of  *'  Qod’s  Providence  House."  3  vols. 


Miss  MitfordCi  R^llect^ns  of  a  Literary  Life. 

Songs  for  sailors.  Cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  Ss.  6d. ; 

Paper,  1«. 

“Spirited,  melodious,  and  vigorously  gfraphic.” — Morning  Post.  “Very 
spirited." — Daily  News.  “  Really  admirable." — Pall  Mall  Oatetie.  “  Right  weU 
done.” —Illustrated  London  News.  “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.” — Morning 
Advertiser.  “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most  enjoy." — Echo. 

“  Dr.  Bennett  has  devoted  his  lyrical  powers  to  a  noble  object  in  this  com¬ 
prehensive  yet  inexpensive  work.  This  gem  deserves  to  be  patronised  not  only 
by  our  entire  Royal  Navy,  but  by  all  our  Sailors'  Homes  and  all  our  Mercantile 
Marine  Associations.  It  is  a  capital  shilling’s  worth." — Liverpool  Mail. 

“  Dr.  Bennett  is  the  most  Popular  Song-writer  in  England  at  the  present 
time." — Sunderland  Tunes. 

“  There  is  no  one,  nowadays,  to  compete  with  Dr.  Bennett  as  a  Popular  Song¬ 
writer." — Leeds  Mercury. 

“  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  baa  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Dlbdin.” 

Graphic. 

HENRY  8.  KINO  A  CO.,  66  Oomhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


RBCK>rrLT  I88UXD,  AHD  ON  HALK  RT 

Messrs.  Ix)!COiiAif8  A  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row;  Mr.  I'ickkiono,  196  Piccadilly ; 
Mr.  QOAHITCH,  16  Piccadilly ;  and  Messrs.  Ashkh  A  Co.,  13  Bedford  Row, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  AIm  by  Messrs.  Ashkr  A  Co.,  Berlin. 

Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
yean  1864-186U.  Additional  MSS.  19,  720-24,  026.  1876, 8vo.  16<. 

Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Spanish  Language  in  the  British  Museum, 
“  -  -  --  ...  -  (Including  Class  I. 


NAPIER’S  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

Reduced  in  price  to  42s. 

Re-issue  of  this  Standard  Work,  preparing  for  imme< 


-L  diate  publication,  will  be  Unabridged,  containihg  all  the  Author’s  latest 
Notes  and  Corrections,  as  also  the  Fifty-five  Maps  and  Plans  as  in  former 
Editions.  The  price  of  the  6  vols.,  post  8vo.,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  only  Two 
Guineas. 


^  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos.  VoL  I.  1878. 

Theology  ;  II.  Belles-Lettres  and  Bcienoe ;  III.  History).  • 

The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  Yol.  IV.  A  selection  from  the 
Miscellaneous  Inscriptions  of  Assyria.  Prepared  by  Major-General  Sir  H.  C. 
RawUnson,  K.C.B.,  FJI.H.,  assisted  by  George  Smith,  Assistant  Department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  1876,  fol.  11.  (Containing  70  litho¬ 
graphed  platoe  of  Inscriptions,  Including  the  Chaldean  Account  of  the  Deluge. 

Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  1.  The  Coins  of  the 
Eastern  Khaleefchs,  Amawee  and  'AbbAsee.  By  H.  L.  Poole.  Edited  by  R.  S. 
Poole,  Keeper  of  the  Cx)lns  and  Medals,  British  Museum.  1876,  8vo.  12s.  (With 
eight  plates  of  typical  specimens,  executed  by  the  autotype  mechanical  process 
from  casts  In  plaster  ;  five  Indloes,  Ac.) 

Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  II.  Catalogue  of  the 
Striges,  or  Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey.  By  R.  B.  Sbarpe,  Assistant,  Department 
of  Zoology,  BHtish  Museum.  1876,  8vo.,  16<.  (With  Index,  Woodcuts,  and 
fourteen  ooloored  platee.) 

Catalogue  of  Marine  Polysoa  in  the  Colleotion  of  the  British  Museum, 
Part  111.  Cyclostomata.  By  George  Busk,  F.R.S.  1876,  8vo.,  5s.  (With  34 
lithographed  plates,  by  the  Author.) 

BomsH  Muheum  :  J.  WINTER  JONES. 

March  18,  1876.  Principal  Librarian. 
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From  the  “ PALL  MALL  GAZETTE”  ApHl  2m,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  ii  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal'  is  in 
England.” 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
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From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW”  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.” 


THE  POET  KEATS. 

KEATS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Reprinted  from  the 

Early  Editions,  with  Memoir,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ac. 

THE  LAN8DOWNB  POETS’  EDITION,  with  Full-page  lUnstraUons,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  edges,  8«.  64. ;  moroooo,  handsomely  bound,  Hs. 

THE  0HANDO8  CLASSICS  EDITION,  cloth  gilt,  2s. ;  stiff  wrapper,  1«.  64. 
FREDERICK  WARNE  A  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


I’HE  CHAND08  LIBRARY  EDITION  OP 

PEPYS’S  DIARY  and  CORRESPONDENCE  containa  all 

the  matter  of  the  Bray  brooks  Original  Edition.  With  a  Preface  by  John 
TniBS.  With  Seven  Steel  Portra.ts  arranged  os  a  Frontispiece,  full  Index,  Ac., 

Zs.  64. 

FREDERICK  WARNE  A  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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DIVISION  I.  Now  ready.  FINE  EDITION,  in  SIX  VOLUMES. 

PRICE  FIVE  SHILLINGS,  I  Containing  upwards  of  300  Coloured 

Containing  28  pages  of  Colonrod  Plates,  Plates,  elegancy  bound,  clo^  gilt,  gilt 
embodying  160  subjects.  i  edges. 

Complete  in  Twelve  DlvisiODS.  I  Price  £3  15s. 

FREDERICK  WARNS  A  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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TRtiBNER  AND  CO.’S  LIST.  HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  Georoe 

Hknrt  Lkwxs.  First  Series ;  “  The  Foundations  of  a  Creed.”  Vol.  I. 
Third  Edition,  demy  8to.,  pp.  488,  doth,  l'2t.  Vol.  II.,  demy  8ye.,pp.  652, 
doth,  16«. 

MISTAKEN  AIMS  and  ATTAINABLE  IDEALS 


of  the  ARTIZAN  CLASS.  By  W.  R.  Omo.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  vi.-832, 
doth,  lOi.ed.  [Aiw  ready. 

LANGUAGE  and  its  STUDY,  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  Seven  Lectures  by 
W.  Dwight  Whitney.  Edited,  ^th  Introduction,  Notes,  Tables  of 
Drolension  and  Conjugation,  Grimm’s  Law  with  Illustration,  and  an 
Index,  by  the  Rev.  R,  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  pp,  xzli.-318, 
doth,  5«.  [Aotp  ready. 

LEAVES  from  a  WORD-HUNTER’S  NOTE-BOOK. 

Being  some  Contributions  to  English  Etymology.  By  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Paucer,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii.-316,  doth.  It.  6d.  [Ao«o  rtady. 

**  The  work  professes  to  embody  tbe  results  of  recent  investigations,  and  to  be 
wider  in  scope,  while  more  exhaustive  in  treatment,  than  the  well-known 
manual  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  which,  in  some  respects,  it  resembles. 
The  words  selected  for  examination  are  those  only  which  have  a  recondite  deri¬ 
vation  or  have  hitherto  been  unsatisfactorily  expldnod.” 


The  NARRATIVES  of  the  MISSION  of  GEORGE 


By  J.  Talbots  Wheeler.  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.— India  under  Mussulman 
Rule.  8 VO.,  pp.  zxxii.-420,  doth,  14«. 


The  CERA  LINDA  BOOK.  From  a  Manuscript  of 

the  Thirteenth  Century,  with  the  permission  of  the  Proprietor,  O.  Over 
DE  Linden,  of  the  Holder.  The  Original  Frisian  Text,  as  verified  by  Dr. 
J.  O.  Ottema,  oocompanied  by  an  English  Version  of  Dr.  Ottsh a’s  Dutch 
Translation.  By  William  R.  Sandbach.  8vo.,  pp.  zxziv.-268,  doth,  5«. 

KASHMIR  and  KASHGHAR :  a  Narrative  of  the 

Journey  of  the  Embassy  to  Kashghar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bbllew,  C.S.I. 
Demy  8vo.,  pp.  zzxii.-420,  doth,  16«. 

VERSES  and  VERSELETS.  By  a  Lover  of  Nature. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  pp.  vil.-87,  doth,  3t.  6d. 

The  INDIAN  SONG  of  SONGS.  From  the  San¬ 
skrit  of  the  Oita  Govinda  of  Jayadeva.  By  Edwin  Ailnold,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  University  College,  Oxford,  formerly  Principal  of  Poona  College, 
and  Fellow  of  the  Unlvei^ty  of  Bombay.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.-144, 
doth,  6i. 

The  HISTORY  of  CO-OPERATION  in  Eng¬ 


land  ;  its  Literature  and  its  Advocates.  By  George  Jacob  Holt- 
OAKE.  VoL  I.  The  Pioneer  Period— 1812  to  1844.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii.- 
420,  cloth,  6t. 


The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.  By  Winwood  Reade. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  vlli.-544,  cloth,  7t.  6</. 

The  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY  of  INDIA.  By  Edwin 

Arnold,  M.A.,  F.R.G.8.,  &c..  Sic.  Fcap.  8vo.,  pp.  24,  sewed,  1«. 

REVERBERATIONS.  To  which  is  prefixed  «  The 

Growth  of  Opinions  which  made  me  leave  the  Church.  ”  By  W.  M.  W.  Call, 
M. A.,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.vUL- 200,  doth,  4«.  6</. 
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The  FALL  in  the  PRICE  of  SILVER.  Its  Causes,  its 

Consequences,  and  their  Possible  Avoidance,  with  Special  Reference  to 
India.  By  Ernest  Setd,  F.8.S.  Demy  8vo.,  sewed,  2«.  6d. 

FAMINES  in  INDIA  ;  their  Causes  and  Possible  Pre¬ 
vention.  The  Essay  for  the  Le  Bas  Prise,  1875.  By  A.  LllKTN  Williams, 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.,  doth,  5«. 

The  EASTERN  MENACE ;  or,  Shadows  of  Coming 

Events.  By  Lieut-Cdonel  Arthur  Coht,  Bengal  Stall  Corps.  Crown 
8vo.,  doth,  6t. 

"  An  ably  written  book.” — Army  and  Vary  Oaxelte. 

A  very  dever  little  book.” — Standard.  ’ 

”  We  welcoa>e  Colonel  Cory’s  singularly  able  work  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  existing  stock  of  knowledge  on  Central  Asiatfo  politics.”  ^Olobr. 

”  Colonel  Cory  has  made  a  valuable  oontrlbution  to  the  literature  of  the  Central 
Asian  question.” — Examiner. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  R.  a  HAWKER. 

The  VICAR  of  MORWENSTOW :  a  Memoir  of  the  late 


BOGLE,  B.C.S.,  to  the  TESHU  LAMA,  and  of  the  JOURNEY  of 
THOMAS  MANNING  to  LHASA.  Edited,  with  Notes,  and  tntrodnetion, 
and  Lives  of  Mr.  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning,  by  Clements  R.  Markham, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  pp.  clxi.-314, 
doth,  21t.  [Eotc  ready. 

A  RETROSPECT  of  the  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  of 

ENGLAND ;  or.  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.  By  J.  J. 
Tayler,  B.A.  Re-issued,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Recent 
Development,  by  James  Martineau,  LL.D.,  D.D.  1  vol.,  post  8vo.,  doth, 
It.  6d.  [Vote  ready. 

The  DOCTRINE  of  ADDAI,  the  APOSTLE,  now 

first  edited  in  a  complete  form  in  the  original  Syriac,  with  an  English 
translation  and  notes.  By  Geohor  Philups,  D.D.,  President  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.,  pp.  122,  cloth,  7«.  fid.  [Now  ready, 

NARADlYA  DHARMASASTRA,  or  THE  INSTI- 

TUTES  of  NARADA.  Translated,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  unpublished 
Sanskrit  original.  By  Dr.  Juuus  Jolly,  University,  Wuraburg,  With  a 
Preface,  notes  chlefiy  critical,  an  Index  of  Quotations  from  Narada  in  the 
princi{)d  Indian  Digests,  and  a  general  Index.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xxxv.- 
144,  cloth,  10«.  fid.  [Now  ready. 

An.  ANALYSIS  of  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By 

the  late  Viscount  Amberley.  2  vols.,  demy  8ro.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  DISTRICT  of  BAKARGANG  (BENGAL).  Its 

History  and  Statistics.  By  H.  Beveridge,  B.C.S.  With  a  Map.  In 
1  vol.,  8vo.,  pp.  500.  [Jn  preparation. 

MICHAEL  SERVETUS.  His  Life  and  Works,  his 

Proseention  by  Calvin,  and  his  Death.  An  Episode  in  the  Early  History 
of  the  Reformation.  By  R.  Wiujh,  M.D.  In  2  vols.,  8vo.  [/»  preparation. 

The  SHE-KING;  or,  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 

Poetry.  Translated  by  Jambs  Lbgge.  D.D.,  LL.D.  (forms  tbe  Third 
Volume  of  ”  The  Chinese  Classics.”  Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  [In  a  few  dayt. 

HAFIZ  of  SHIRAZ.  Selections  from  his  Poems, 

Translated  from  the  Persian  by  Her.man  Bicknell.  With  Preface  by 
A.  8.  Bicknell.  Demy  4to.,  pp.  zx.-384,  printed  on  fine  stout  plate 
paper,  Mdth  appropriate  Oriental  bordering  in  gold  and  colour,  and  Illus¬ 
trations  by  J.  H.  Herbert,  R.A.,  42«. 

JONAS  FISHER :  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

By  the  Earl  of  Southesk.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  ix.-243,  cloth,  fi«. 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  Two 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  R.  K.  Douglas,  of 
tbe  British  Museum,  and  IhNifessor  of  Chinese  at  King's  C!oll^c.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  118,  cloth,  5«. 

SKETCHES  of  ANGLO- JEWISH  HISTORY.  By 

James  Picciotto.  Demy  8vd.,  pp.  zi.-420,  cloth,  12a 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period. 


Rev.  R.  8.  Hawker.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  1  vol.,  post 
8vo.,  with  Portrait,  10#.  fid. 

“  Mr.  Barlng-Gonld’s  vivid  and  interesting  biography.” — Oturch  Timet. 

”  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  book  is  very  amusing,  and  shows  ns  the  Vicar  in  all  his 
kindliness  and  all  his  eccentricity.  .  .  .  There  is  no  better  authority.” 

Saturday  Review. 

WILLIAM  GODWIN,  his  FRIENDS  and  CONTEM- 

POR ARIES.  With  Portraits  and  Fac-similes  of  the  Handwriting  of 
Godwin  and  his  Wife.  By  C.  Kbgan  Paul.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  28#. 
“  Mr.  Paul  may  securely  count  upon  all  the  applause  that  attends  first-rate 
literary  work.  He  shines  as  the  accomplished  literary  craftsman— clear-headed 
and  clear-sighted,  diligent,  accurate,  and  compendious.  .  .  .  Mr,  Paul  has  ao- 
oomplished  a  great  task  with  exemplary  thoroughness,  and  his  name  will  be 
indi^lnbly  connected  with  that  of  the  subject  of  his  biography.  His  work 
rivals  any  romance  in  interest,  and  surpasses  every  romance  In  variety.  It  Is 
beautifully  printed,  and  adorned  with  photographs  from  noble  portraits  of  God¬ 
win  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft  by  Northcote  and  Ople,  the  property  of  Sir  Percy 
Shelley.” — A  thencenm, 

MYTHS  and  SONGS  of  the  SOUTH  PACIFIC.  By 

W.  W.  Gill.  With  a  Preface  by  F.  Max  MOllbr,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford.  1  vol.,  post  8vo. 

”  We  regard  ‘  Mjrths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific  ’  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  publications  of  the  current  year.” — Hour. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  FOUR  YEARS’  RESIDENCE 

in  VENEZUELA.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Daniel  Dance  (Mission  IMest 
in  the  Diocese  of  Guiana).  Crown  8vo.,  with  8  Illustrations  and  a  Map, 
7#.  fid. 


The  ART  of  FURNISHING:  a  Popular  Treatise  on 

the  Principles  of  Furnishing,  based  on  the  Laws  of  Commonsense  Be- 
quirement  and  Picturesque  Effect.  By  Oxk  thoroughly  Acquainted 
WITH  THE  Subject.  Small  crown  8vo.,  3#.  fid. 

The  EPIC  of  HADES.  By  the  Author  of  “  Songs  of 

Two  Worlds,"  Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  6#. 

“  The  blank  verse  is  easy  and  fiowlng,  yet  very  simple,  stately,  and  musical, 
and  the  various  characters  are  nicely  disciiminateid.” — Nonconformitt. 

“  Freeh,  piotureeque,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  intensity.  But  the  author’s 
most  conspicuous  merits  are  tbe  judgment  and  moderation  with  which  his  poem 
is  designed,  his  sclf-pntwession  within  his  prescribed  limits,  and  the  unfailing 
elegance  of  his  composition.  .  .  .  Written  in  an  even  style  and  in  blank  verse 
which  bears  comparison  with  the  very  best  models.  A  thoroughly  enjoyable 
little  volume  .  .  .  fully  suited  to  maintain  and  crown  the  reputation  aoqnir^  hF 
those  wliich  preceded  it.” — Pall  Mall  Oaxette. 

ARYAN ;  or,  the  Story  of  the  Sword.  By  H.  Todd, 

M.A.  Crown  8ve.,  It.  fid. 

**  We  found  it  had  a  well-snstained  interest.  He  has  given  us  a  compact  and 
artistic  narrative,  and  has  imaged  the  vicissitudes  of  empires,  arts,  and  super¬ 
stitions  with  a  breadth  of  intelligenoe  and  a  confident  seal  eminently  salted  to  a 
time  when  antiquarian  research  has  obtained  many  marvellous  triumphs.” 

Pall  Mall  Oaxelte. 

”  Mr.  Todd’s  poem  is  simple,  almost  severe,  and  thoroughly  pure  in  style,  tone, 
and  treatment.  We  have  met  him  before  In  paths  of  poetry,  bnt  were  hardly 
prepared  for  an  effort  so  thorough  and  sustained” — Olobe.  < 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


MY  SISTER  ROSALIND:  a  Novel.  By  the  Aiitlior 

of  ”  Christina  North,”  ”  Under  tlie  Limes,”  5ic.  2  vote.,  crown  8yo. 


IDA  GRAVEN :  a  Novel  of  Anglo-Indian  Society.  -  By 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Cadkll.  2  toIs.,  crown  8to.  ^ 

“  It  is  rarely  that  a  novel,  of  which  the  scone  is  laid  in  India,  is  goo<l, ,  It  is 
either  so  dreadfully  Anglo-Indian  as  to  be  interesting  only  to  Anglo-Indiws,  or 
it  is  full  of  the  mort  absurd  mistakes.  *  Ida  Craven  *  is  a  brilliant  exception  ;  it 
is  truthful  and  has  loc^  ot>Iouring,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  oompridiensible 
to,  and  likely  to  be  appreciated  by,  readers  who  have  never  been  in  the  East.” 

Athenmum.  ; 

CLEVEDON.  By  Stephen  Yorke,  Author  of  “  Tales 

of  the  North  Riding.”  2  vote.,  crown  8vo. 

‘‘A  love-story  of  some  interest.” — Athenaeum. 

“  A  simple,  natural,  Intei-esting  love-story,  told  with  great  effect,  etpociully  in 
the  portraiture  of  Yorkshire  ciiuracter.” — Notet  and  Queries. 


THROSTLETH WAITE.  By  Susan  Morlev,  Author 


of  ”  Aileen  Ferrers.”  3  vote.,  crown  8vo. 

From  the  ”  TIMES,”  February  8. 

”  There  te  an  idyllic  calm  pervading  the  story  which  contrasts  pleasantly  with 
the  sensationalism  so  much  in  fashion.  Even  the  villain  of  the  piece  lias  much 
that  is  good  in  his  nature.  He  is  simply  selfish,  and  weak  in  hte  principles.  . .  . 
The  simple  nobility  of  her  (the  heroine’s)  nature,  and  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
plausible  Leonanl,  is  described  with  no  little  ability,  as  well  as  the  strain  anti 
struggle  in  her  feelings  when  she  te  painfnlly  detaching  them  from  him,  and 
insensibly  transferring  them  elsewhere.  .  .  .  'Hie  rest  of  tbe  book  and  its  other 
episodes  are  in  keeping  with  the  scheme  an«l  tone  of  the  main  plot.  There  te 
nothing  forced  in  it ;  no  striving  after  garish  effects,  either  in  delineation  of 
character  or  description  of  scenery ;  the  writing  te  always  easy  and  unconstrained, 
and  the  people  say  just  what  we  should  expect  them  to  say,  without  attemptiug 
to  be  especially  witty  or  epigrammatic.” 


HENRY  8.  KING  St  CO.,  London. 
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LORD  MACAULAY’S  BIOGRAPHY. 


On  Thnnday  next,  the  30th  instant,  in  3  toIs.  8to.  with  Portrait, 

price  86«. 


CLOUDS  in  the  EAST  :  Travels  and  Adven- 

tmei  in  Unknown  Central  Asia.  By  VAUBmxB  Bauer.  Demy  Sro.,  with 
Maps  and  Colonred  tUnstratlons,  cloth  extra,  18«.  [iZeady. 

The  GKEAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels 

in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Sommer  of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Don* 
RAVKM.  Demy  8to.,  with  Maps  and  Illostrations,  cloth  extra,  18«. 

**  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  appeared  a  better  book  of  travel  than  Lord 
Donraven’s '  The  Great  DiWde,*  which  relates  his  travels  in  the  Upper  Yellow¬ 
stone  region  and  in  the  country  of  the  Crow  Indians.  The  book  is  full  of  clever 
observation,  and  both  narrative  and  illustrations  are  thoroughly  good.” — 
Athenmum. 

**  A  jolly,  rollicking  narrative  of  adventure  and  sport,  with  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  oonoeming  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.”— AVi/ure. 

**  The  narrative  is  very  lively  and  picturesque,  and  the  story  of  Lord  Dnnraven’s 
adventures  is  as  full  of  interest  as  a  novel.  We  congratulate  Lord  Dnnraven  on 
having  written  a  clever  amosing  book  of  travels,  every  page  of  which  abounds 
in  thoughtfulness,  interest,  and  artistic  descriptive  power.” — Datlif  Telegraph. 

**  There  are  passages  in  this  book  which  approach  closely  to  the  verge  of  un¬ 
adorned  eloquence.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  delightful  reading.” — Field. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for  insertion  cannot  be  received  by  the  Pub* 
Ushers  later  than  Wbdnesday,  the  5th  of  April. 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


In  8vo.  with  12  Plates,  price  21«.  cloth, 

^HE  OCEAN,  its  Tides  and  Currents  and  their  Causes. 

-1-  By  William  Leighton  Jordan,  F.R.G.S. 

**  A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  list  circulation  clearly  indicated,  and  a 
of  works  advancing  onrcosmical  know-  home-thrust  of  clear,  sound  reasoning 
ledge.” — Scienti/lc  Review.  fairly  delivered  through  it.  As  this 

”  The  Author  of  this  book  gives  us  a !  point  is  the  very  heart  of  Dr.  Carpkn- 
new  Principia.  StiU.thebookisthepro- 1  ter’s  oontribnUon  to  the  subject,  the 
doction  of  a  man  thoroughly  weU  up  \  thmst  is  fatal.  It  is  foUowed  by  for- 
in  his  own  subject,  and  many  others  ,  ther  and  equally  clear  and  able  discus- 
oollateral  with  it.  It  is  one  that  may  \  sion  of  the  details  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s 
be  safely  commended  to  the  study  of  aU  ;  arguments,  and  of  the  theories  of 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  |  Maury,  Rennell,  Herschel,  kc.  This 
ocean  currents.” — Iron.  Chapter  XX.  of  Mr.  Jordan’s  book  is 

”  Here  we  have  the  vulnerable  point  really  excellent,  and  worthy  of  careful 
of  Dr.  Carpenter's  modified  resnsci-  reading.” 

tation  of  the  old  theory  of  oceanic!  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

The  reports  received  from  Her  Majesty’s  Ship  Challenger  have  confirmed 
the  views  expressed  in  this  work  with  a  di^inctness  exceeding  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  Anthor.  _ 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


YACHTING  in  the  AECTIC  SEAS ;  or,  Notes 

of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbourho^  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  and  Novaya  Zonlya.  By  James  Lamont,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.  Demy 
8vo.,  with  Maps  and  nnmerons  lUustrations,  cloth  extra,  18s. 

*'  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  important  addition  mode  to  our  Arctic 
literatore  for  a  long  tune.” — Atherunm. 

HAYDON’S  COKRESPONDENCE  and  TABLE- 

TALK.4  With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son.  2  vols.,  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth 
extra,  8Ai. 

”  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  and  artistic  history  of  the  time.” 

Fall  Mall  Gaiette. 

HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  NEW  WORK. 

FIRESIDE  STUDIES.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

2  vols.,  crowrn  8vo.,  21«. 

The  DEMOCRACY:  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 

Thorne.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  31«.  6<f. 


On  the  29th  March  (One  Shilling),  No.  196. 

IHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  April.  With  Rlus 

trations  by  George  du  Maurisr  and  A.  Hopkins. 

CONTBNTS  *  •— 

THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps. 
XLIII. — Workshops. — An  Inn. — The  Streets.  XLIV. — The 
Doncastles’  Residence ;  and  Outside  the  same.  XLV. — The 
Railway. — The  Sea.— The  Shore  beyond.  XLVI. — Sand- 

bonme.— A  Lonely  Heath.— The  “  Old  Fox.” — The  Highway. 

SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  POEMS. 

THE  PESSIMIST'S  VIEW  OF  UFB. 

JUSTIN  VITALI’S  CLIENT :  a  French  «  Cause  C^lAbre.” 

THOUGHTS  OP  AN  OUTSIDER  :  The  Ethics  of  Vivisection. 

THE  ATONEMENT  OP  LEAM  DUNDAS  (With  an  lUostration). 

Book  II.  Chaps.  XIll. — Our  Marriage.  XTV. — Is  this  Love? 

XV. — Dnnaston  Cktftle.  XVI. — Letters  of  Fire. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITH,  OP  KARS. 

MINSTERBOROUGH  :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humphry  Sandwith,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  31«.  6d, 

MEMORIALS  of  the  late  Rev.  ROBERT 

STEPHEN  HAWKER,  sometime  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Exeter.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Ororuk  Lee,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  All 
Saints,  Lambeth.  Demy  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait 
and  lUnstrations,  12i.  ^ 

The  FINAL  RELIQUES  of  FATHER  PROUT. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  Blanchard  Jkrrold.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.,  cloth 
extra,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimiles,  12s.  6d. 

"We  heartily  commend  this  handsome  volume  to  all  lovers  of  sound  wit, 
genuine  humour,  and  manly  sense.” — Spectator. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  tt  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place, 


1876.  Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  l<.6<i.,  post-free.  Is.  8d. 

^UR  EYES,  and  HOW  to  TAKE  CARE  of  THEM.  By 

V./  Henry  W.  Wiluams,  M.D. 

*•*  These  papers  contain  a  great  deal  of  important  information  and  counsel 
concerning  the  eye.  They  are  not  intended  for  scientific  readers,  bat  lor  every¬ 
body. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEOG  k  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cbeapside. 


MEMOIRS  of  EMINENT  ETONIANS ;  with 

Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir  Edward  Creasy, 
Author  of  *  The  Fifteen  DecisiYe  Battles  of  the  World.”  New  and  En¬ 
larged  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  with  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt.  Is.  6d. 


HANDBOOK  of  LONDON  BANKERS.  With 

some  account  of  their  Predeoessors,  the  Early  Goldsmiths  ;  together  with 
Lists  of  Bankers,  from  the  Earliest  London  Directory,  printed  in  1677,  to 
the  Official  List  .of  1876.  By  F.  G.  Uiltun  Piuce.  Crown  8to.,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

WESTLAND  MARSTON’S  DRAMATIC  and 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Collected  Library  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown 
8yo.,  18s. 

"  *  The  Patridsn's  Daughter  ’  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  modem  dramatic 
literature,  a  mal  emanation  of  mind.  We  do  not  recollect  any  modem  work  in 
which  states  of  thought  are  so  freely  developed  exa’pt  the  ’  Torquato  Tasso  ’  of 
Goethe.  The  play  is  a  work  of  art  in  the  same  sense  that  a  play  of  Sophocles  is 
a  work  of  art ;  it  is  one  simple  idea  in  a  state  of  gradual  development.  .  .  ’  The 
Favourite  of  Fortune  ’  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  stock  of 
English  prose-comedy  that  has  been  made  during  the  present  century.” — Times. 

LETTERS  and  SOCIAL  AIMS.  By  Ralph 

Waldo  Emerson.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra.  It.  6<f. 

*'  It  makes  a  pleasant  companion  to  the  volume  be  gave  us  a  few  years  ago, 
under  the  name  of  ‘  Sodety  and  Solitude,’  and  stands  pretty  much  on  the  same 
footing.  The  enthusiastic  and  almost  mystical  ardour  of  his  earlier  essays  is 
softened  into  a  more  genial  and  equable  wamith  ;  but  if  he  sometimes  walks 
where  he  would  ouoe  have  soared,  his  path  fails  not  to  be  illuminated  by  the  same 
bright  and  far-reaching  imagination  as  of  old.”— i8a/ur<fay  Review. 


Small  post  8vo.,  cloth,  6«.,  half  bound,  6t.  6d. 

]\/rEADOW’S  (F.  G.)  NEW  SPANISH  and  ENGLISH 

AfJL  DKTTIONARY  in  Two  Parts.  Spanish-English  and  Bnglish-Spanish. 
Enlarged  Edition,  with  List  of  Christian  and  Proper  Names  of  Persons  and 
Places  in  Spanish  and  in  English. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  k  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


1876.  Foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  2s. 

SELECTED  LETTERS  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Charles  I.» 

Bishop  Hall,  Evelyn,  Dean  Stanhope,  Lord  Clarendon,  8ic.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Chamberlain. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGU  k  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


1876.  Foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  2t. 

IGLISH  SYNONYMS,  discriminated  hy  William 

Taylor,  of  Norwich,  with  a  copious  Index. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  k  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 
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of  Recent  Books  withdrawn  from  the  Library  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
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*  A  Wicked  World,’  *  Charity,’  ‘  Palace  of  Tnith,’  ‘  Pygmalion,’  ‘  Trial  by 
Jory,’  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9«. 

"  His  workmanship  is  in  its  way  perfect ;  It  is  very  sound,  very  even,  very  well 
sustained,  and  exouQcntly  balanced  throughout.” — Observer. 
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